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iral Electrification Marks 
enty Years of Progress 


L „port! of agricultur al 
failure in Russia throw Into 
it contrast i big sue- 
of American farmers 
¡free enterprise— 
Rectification story. 
M story Of some thou- 
communities all ovei 


zos Power 


a Used 
[Bern 
Comanche 


^ Cnmanche County Klee- 
Cooperative is a m em* 
cr of the Brazos E lectric 
Cooperative, which se r v e , 
ol Co-op with wholesale 
power from two large 
i ns The local Co-op also 
large amounts of power 
[r-’pv.nii points on T p AC.. 
0. and W.T.U. lines but 
o'tesale bills come from 
I.C. and they then settle 
¡tr» ither companies on an 
ige of power basis. 
Cooperative has a net- 
if transmission lines thru- 
! central part of Texas and 
im generating plant at Bei- 
plant is known as the 
i" steam plant in hon- 
[Congrmman W. R. Poage 
hco who ha, given 
his 
hearted support to the for- 
^ and de\elopment of the 
(Cooperative. There are 18 
1 electric cooperatives mak- 
the Brazos organization 
ch of them are supplied 
[*' 
power in the sam e 
as the Comanche Co-op. 
■nos Co-op has contracts 
fP<wer output of the Pos- 
iingdom and Whitney Dams 
P1® ^as » good position in 
c to Staining interchange 
with 
the 
private 
companies. 


Save» Money 


umpietelv factual study has 
Riade and it has been prov- 
■t the existence of the Gen- 
<md Transmission Ixian 
0{ the Rural Electriflca- 
tct and the existence of th e 
c has saved the R ural 


Cooperatives throughout 


th e U nited S ta te s w hich 
w ith 
th e aid of loans from the R u ial 
E lectrificatio n 
A dm in ist ration 
built ru ra l electric system s to 
provide them selves w ith badly 
needed pow er. 
REA was 20 years ohl on May 
11. 
It w’as on that date in 19.'.» 
th a t it w as created bv execute 
order. 
If becam e an established 
agencv of the governm ent bv act 
of C ongress on Mav 20. 19 b 
T he sto ry Is not just th at these 
pow er system s are ser v ing mor e 
th a n four m illion consum ers over 
som e 1,-100,000 m iles of line N *t 
does th e significance of th e de­ 
velopm ent arise alone from the 
fact th a t electricity has rem oved 
m uch of th e dru d g ery from farm 
w o rk —d ru d g ery th a t not m any 
y ears ago w as considered an al­ 
m ost Inevitable paid of ru ra l liv­ 
ing. 
T rue, 
less 
th a n 
11 
per 
cent 
of 
th e 
n atio n ’s 
farm ers 
(Continued on Page ‘I ) 
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the s ta te som e $8.000,000 since 
the beginning of the Co-ops in 
low ered w holesale power rates 
from all of the u tility com panies 
o p eratin g in Texas. T his m eans 
an actu al saving to each mem- 
her-consum er of th e co-ops, be­ 
cause all expenses have to be 
paid out of the electric bill - of 
th e m em bers. 
T he Brazos C ooperative also 
follows th e principle of local ow n­ 
ership and control because its 
hoard of directo rs is m ade up of 
one m em ber from each co-opera­ 
tive, appointed by the local board 
of directors. All affairs of the 
B.E.P.C. are adm in istered by this 
hoard, w hich hires a m an ag er in 
the sam e m an n er as th e m an ­ 
ager of th e local Co-op. 


READY FOR THE MONTHLY BILLS—Manager \V. J. 
Parks ча\ч, “Of course we realize (hat it is never a great 
joy to pay tli«1 monthly hills, hut this cashier counter and 
lobby in tin* C omanche County Electric Cooperative's new 
headquarters building;, was designed to give a friendly and 
pleasant atmosphere so as to make the hill pay ing as pain­ 
less a s possible.'* M rs. Bonnie Otvvell also din s her best in 
this respect, being a lw a y s friendly and courteous. She w a s 
reared right here in Comanche County and is well known 
to a large number of the members of the ( (»operative. Like 
all other areas, this space is designed for the most efficient 
utili/ütion of space possible and tlie material tor all the 
cashier’s assigned duties is located around her desk in easy 
reach. 


Safety Lets 
Top Attention 
At Comanche 


Only one or two other E lectric 
Cooperatives in the State have 
w orked m ore m an-hours w ithout 
a “ lost-tim e” accident than the 
C om anche 
Co-op. 
T he 
record 
stands now at 280.000 m an-hours 
worked with no “ lost-tim e” acci­ 
dents. (A “ last-tim e” accident is 
defined as one which causes a 
m an to be off work for one day 
or m ore). 
This num ber of m an- 
hours represents 
a 
period 
of 
about 
four 
year* 
and 
is 
an 
achèvem ent to be proud of both 
from the standpoint of m anage­ 
ment and em ployees. 


A ccidents are very expensive 
to the em ployers and costly and 
painful 
som etim es tragic 
to the 
em ployee; so at the Co-op, con­ 
stant thought is given to rem em ­ 
ber to work safely. R egular m eet­ 
ings are held with all outside em ­ 
ployees where training is given 
in how to perform their assigned 
duties safely, correctly, and effi­ 
ciently. 
Tile success of this ef­ 
fort is borne out by the excellent 
safety 
record 
and 
this 
record 
speaks well for the ability, inter­ 
est and careful attention which 
all the linem en and their helpers 
give to their daily jobs. 
This safety record also includes 
over one million m iles 
driven 
without 
accident 
by 
all 
the 
trucks, pickups, etc. owned by 
the Co-operative. 


New» B u ild in g 


F o r lle a d q u a rte rs 


T he new building w hich w as 
finished late last y ear has re­ 
ceived very favorable com m ent 
from all p a rts of the te rrito ry . 
T his building is one of th e most 
m odern and efficient in th e area 
and is m ore th an fulfilling expec­ 
tatio n s for im proving th e o p era­ 
tions of th e C ooperative, 
The 
electric 
heating proved 
to be 
w onderful last w inter and should 
serve as an exam ple for hom es 
in th e fu tu re to be heated elec­ 
trically . 
In fact, anyone build­ 
ing a new' hom e from now' on 
should check up on this type of 
h eatin g before com pleting plans. 
M ore 
inform ation 
can 
be ob­ 
tained at the office a t any tim e. 


W. J. PARKS, MAN AGER of 
Comanche County Electric Co­ 
operative, 
Inc. 
at 
Comanche, 
Texas. I nder the M anagement 
of Mr. Parks, the policies of the 
Board of Directors have been 
effectively carried out to make 
this rural electric system one of 
T exas’ best. 


7 Directors 
Are Active 
In Urogram 


T he 7-m an Boa id ot D irector* 
of the Com anche County Elec­ 
tric C ooperative are all eith er 
farm eis ot ranchers, represent­ 
ing the membot s in then arc t 
w ith a thorough know ledge of 
the view points and ieellngs of 
their friends and neighbor?« to 
carry into the policy m aking role 
which they fill on th e B oard. 


M 
A 
Richm ond, P resident, is 
a ran ch er and has lived in his 
present location all his life; is 
widely known 
all over Brow n 
Countv as a leader in p ractically 
every aspect ol civic and local 
affairs. He is a mombet ol the 
Countv School Board 
leader in 
the B lanket B aptist C hurch, and 
has served in m an j other civic 
jobs in past years. 
VV 
B. 
S tarr. 
V ice-President, 
has resided on his tarm in E a s t­ 
land C ounty tor m any y ears has 
been active in m ost of th e Co­ 
operative m ovem ents in th e area 
for all those years. H e is still 
active in the affairs of th e PC A 
and F a rm B ureau and has a 
very large acquaintance all over 
E astland County. 
B. R ay M cCorkle, S ecretary - 
T reasu rer, has been on his farm 
in C om anche C ounty for m any 
years, has ta u g h t school a num ­ 
ber of years in B eattie, Sidney 
and o th e r schools; w as C ounty 
School S uperintendent for several 
years and is also well know n 
all over Com anche County. 
Joe W eedon, Sr., is a ran c h er 
in 
B row n 
C ounty, 
raises 
fine 
registered Polled 
H erefords, 
is 
active 
in 
the 
Brown 
C ounty 
L ivestock A ssociation, is P resi­ 
dent of the B oard of N H FLA in 
Brown C ounty and has also been 
active in m any o th er civic a f­ 
fairs and lived at his present 
ranch for m any years. 
P aul R oberts is a farm er in 
S tephens 
C ounty, 
has 
resided 
th e re for m any years and like 
all the oth ers is well know n all 
over his area for his activities 
in local affairs. 
J. M. F orem an, is a d airym an 
in Com anche ( 'ounty, has resided 
here m ost of his life, is active in 
church, civic and local affairs, 
is on the Board ol the C om anche 
C ounty D airy A ssociation and he 
too, is know n w ideiy in his area. 
T roy P e ttit 
has a ranch in 
C om anche C ounty and lias been 
connected for m any yegrts w ith 
th e 
ASC 
(form erly 
PM A ) 
in 
C om anche C ounty and in a num ­ 
ber of different capacities. T h ere 
are m ighty few people in th e 
C ounty who do not know' him 
for his long y ears w ork w ith th e 
farm ers and ran ch ers of th e area. 
He is an active church w o rk er 
and h as served in m any o th e r 
civic affairs. 


Texas Rural Electrics Active 


l 
• 
«traK T M EN T — Another very import- 
« * * * the Comanche County Electric Coopera- 
J* n* bookkeeping office and shown here at 
Parsons, bookkeeper. Mr, Parsons is 
the Veterans Training School in Comanche, 
nd , 
48 
with the Cooperative for several 
^ 
* Performed nearly all of the various jobs in 
deluding cashier, billing clerk, and bookkeeper. 


T 


he electric revolution which 
has taken place in R ural 
Texas during the past 18 
y ears resulted from a basic need 
and dem and by rural people for 
this 
service. 
In 
com parable 
fashion, the basic needs and de­ 
m ands for service by the rural 
electric system s have guided the 
growth of then’ own state organi- 


zation, the T exas E lectric Coop­ 
eratives, Inc. 
Alm ost anonym ously, TEC has 
.served the m em bers of the ru ral 
electric 
system s 
since 
it 
w-as 
organized as T exas Pow er R e­ 
serve 
E lectric 
Cooperative 
in 
1941. 
The organization has not 
sought to be unknown, but being 
(Continued on l*age 13) 
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RURAL n iC TR iriC A TIO N ЫСТЮ М 
REA Program Stal led 20 Years Ago in United Si 


s. Wo4 


ali 


l i i t i " i l 
Make 


I’ C i l S 
I 
S ( * 
O f Electricity 


(( ontiniied from P » | r 11 


had electric service in 19 15, and 
now more than 92 percent of 
Am erican 
farm i 
«re 
receiving 
electric service. 


F.irm Output 
I p In I . 8. 


Electric- eqwipmem 
such 
as 
milking 
machines, 
automatic 
livestock 
watering 
equipment, 
pig 
and 
chick 
brooders, 
hay 
dryers, feed mixers and hoists, 
have 
helped 
farm ers 
increase 
production with fewer workers 
to do the job. 
Today the aver­ 
age larm output 
per hour of 
larm 
l a b o r 
is 
almost 
twice 
what it was back in pre-World 
W a r 11 davs. 
But electricity's 
share in the increased efficien­ 
cy of American farming is only 
part of the rural electrification 
success story. 


Im portant 
to 
the 
story 
is 
th at the R E A - financed power 
systems which are successfully 
performing this giant task for 
ju ra l America were built with 
grassroot initiative. 
They are 
locally owned and locally m an­ 
aged. 
The great m ajority of 
them are privately-owned busi­ 
ness enterprises, 
including 98.1 
cooperatives. 
A smaller number 
— 7.1—are operated 
by munici­ 
palities or other public bodies. 


Rural Systems Are 
Entirely Independent 


None 
of 
the 
svstems 
was 
built by Uncle Sam. R EA did 
loan the, m o n e y with 
which 
they were built— but only after 
the local 
g r o u p s 
had 
made 
pla 
for building an economi­ 
cally 
sound 
system 
and 
had 
signed up enough consumers to 
support it and to assure repay­ 
ment of the government loan. 
This democratic base of the 
rural 
electrification 
program 
has been 
an 
important 
factor 
contributing 
to 
its 
s o u n d 
growth. 


Individually and as a group 
the rural 
power systems have 
grown 
far 
beyond 
their 
most 
optimistic early planning. 
Last 
year, for example, energy sales 
by 
REA-tinanced 
electric 
sys­ 
tems 
increased 
by 
2 8 
billion 
kwh over the preceeding year. 
And 
this 
increase 
alone 
was 
more than the total energy sold 
by 
R EA 
electric 
borrowers 
in 
J946. 


Power Consumption 
Up 11% In U. S. 


Not 
only 
are 
thousands 
of 
rural 
families 
added 
to 
REA- 
financed power lines each year, 
(R E A electric borrowers added 
151,000 consumers during 
1954, 
for 
example), 
but 
a l s o , 
the 
longer rural families have elec­ 
tric 
service, 
the 
more 
power 
they use. 
The 
average 
farm 
consumer 
served 
by 
REA - fi­ 
nanced lines used 226 kwh of 
electric 
power 
per 
month 
in 
1954. 
This was 11 percent moie 
than the overage farm consum- 


Eieictricity 
On Farms 
Aids Economy 


behind 
the 
statistics. 
People 
give the story its real meaning. 


R E A a F I R S T A d m in istra to r w a s 


M o rris 
I.. 
Cooke. 
He 
w as the 


m a n picked to get the p ro g ra m 


s ta rte d . 
Ills 
re co rd 
show s 
the 


fine 
job 
he 
did 
In 
getting 
a 


foundation 
for 
a siieeessful 
R u ­ 


ral Kleetrifieatioii A dm inistration 


w hich this y e a r Is ce leb ratin g Its 


20th a n n iv e r s a r y . 


used 
er 
on 
these 
same 
lines 
during the previous year. 
While energy sales have been 
mounting, 
electric 
rates 
to 
rural consumers on these lines 
have been going down. 
Cost of 
power to residential consumers 
on 
REA - financed 
s y s t e m s 
dropped to 3.06 cents per kwh 
in 1954 iiom 3 22 cents in 1953. 
Even 
while 
reducing 
power 
rates 
to 
rural 
consumers, the 
R E A electric borrowers in 1954 
were able to increase their net 
margins from svstem operation 
by nearly 40 percent. 
REA Ad­ 
m inistrator Ancher 
Nelsen 
at- 
t r i b u t e s 
this 
improvement 
largely 
»o 
a 
reduction 
in 
the 
costs 
of 
wholesale 
power 
put 
into the systems and to effici­ 
ent management. 


T ak e the Jo e Doakes family 
who a few years ago were re­ 
joicing because they could dis­ 
card their kerosene lamps after 
the power lines 
reached 
their 
farm home. For them push but­ 
ton 
lighting, 
an 
electric 
iron 
and 
an 
electric 
refrigerator 
then probably seemed the ulti­ 
m ate 
in 
luxury. 
Today 
this 
same 
family, 
typically, 
w'ould 
have a house full of electrical 
equipment and would probably 
be considering installing an air- 
conditioning system, an electri­ 
cal range or a w ater system if 
they have not already done so. 


Then there’s the instance of 
Bill 
Smith, 
the 
dauy 
farmer, 
who 
has 
cut 
down 
his 
work 
and raised the standard of his 
product, by installing electrical 
milking, cooling, watering, and 
barn cleaning equipment. 
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T O D A Y 'S 
ADMINISTRATOR of 


the R u r a l 
E le c trific a tio n Admin 


1st ration 
Ir 
Aneher 
Nelsen, 
a 


f o r m e r 
1 Jeutenant-C iov e rn o r 
of 


.M innesota. 


■1* 
» 


•ise c,rr of incr 
snds oi consume 
non owers pian te 
1 om-fourlh с >,< 


tag 
' ‘Lition irtene ' 
lnl*' the steady - щ 
гг consumption by tl*i 
rural consumer has 
у UFA borrower* to I 
• и lines, at the sgjn,. 
ms helped the pofp 


« tnoi, ase their revea 


(( n tinned oe Pig* I) 


People Make 
HE A Story Good 


These 
dollar 
and 
cent* 
fig­ 
ures of the rural electrification 
story 
would 
not 
be 
complete 
without mention of the people 


Power Needs Grow 
In Kural Areas 


These and similar cases, m u l­ 
tiplied 
by 
the 
thousands, 
ex­ 
plain 
the 
continually 
growing 
demand 
for 
p o w e r 
in 
rural 
areas. They 
also explain 
why 
most 
R E A 
borrowers 
have 
needed to improve and expand 
Iheir electric systems in order 
to 
deliver 
m o r e 
power 
than 
contemplated in original plans. 
Up to Janu ary 1, 1953, R EA 
had 
approved 
electric 
loans 
totaling $2.946,000,000 to 
1.075 
borrowers. 
When 
facilities fi­ 
nanced by these loans are com­ 
pleted. they will provide elec­ 
tric service to more than 4 400,- 
000 rural consumers over about 
1,400,000 miles of power line. 
REA electric borrowers have 
chalked 
up 
a 
splendid 
repay­ 
ment record on these loans to 
date. 
At the start of the year, 
R EA boi rowers had paid about 
$19.1,000,000 in interest and rc- 


paid m ore than $.>76,000,CM) in 
principal on 
their R E A 
loans. 
This included neai ly $79,00o,00o 
paid 
ahead 
of 
schedule 
as 
a 
cushion against 
future interest 
»ml pnncipal payments. 
Only 
«bout 
£*07,000 
in 
l o a n 
pay­ 
m ents 
were 
delinquent 
more 
than .30 days. 
F a rm e rs and the 
coopeiative e l e c t r i c system-, 
they operaie are good financial 
i isks. 


Rural Electric« 


N .ninnai Economy,I 


V u . Lehman 'aw 


1 He 
RKA program 
I one of the most ад 


»Ians our 1 lovprnmet! 


adopted. ’ Serror 


И 
i.riim rm 
New Тя 
the 
¡V on > 


v e rs a ry of rural de 
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Rural Telephone P r o g r a m 
Mas Started In ИМЯ 


Success 
of 
the 
electric loan 
pixjgram led Congress 
in 
1949 
to assign to R E A the task of 
launching and directing a simi­ 
lar program to improve and in­ 
crease telephone seivice in iu- 
ral areas. 
F ro m the start of 
the telephone loan program to 
the beginning of 1955, R EA ap- 
pioved 
a 
total 
of 
more 
than 
$208,000,000 
to 
16,3 
telephone 
cooperatives and 
148 telephone 
companies. 
But 
that 
is 
an­ 
other stoi v. 


lxx>king to the future 
a re­ 
cent survey conducted by REA 
shows 
that 
electric 
borrowers 
plan 
to consti uct 
about 
$202,- 


m 


p er 


e ie 
vel 


t is a plan for a pnp| 
V"!nmcnt to help ’.V; 
•. 
r ■ <T 
- 
"Wjj 
Пи- pledru rwjo| 
«4 boi! nw rr.rwy from1 


iv e rn m e n t 
and repay 


>p< v, vv ’h interne отп 
od of years. The 


»г м ( o p e ra tiv es 
i 


>ped 'h e farm ■<•>-*a« oh 


co u n t» v to a level which t 


I would not likely have read 
without REA. 
“The lural eleetrie 
helped to build up the 
economy so greatly 
would 
now bp rouch 
difficult for that KfMI 
our economy to falter «ndi 
off a dt pression *uch « 
on«1 we suffered in the ¿530 


thiî ! 


RI 
of 
show 


BA !,, ELEtTKICS are fourni in 45 of th.< 4Я states 
loaned by the Rural К1«ч lrifi< at.«» AdB,i**t^ L f 
he 1 »,«" and m Ataska. I h, dota on the map above 
years a. 2 per con. Intere.!. The .lo ry 
Z 
. ^ 1 Th,re “re '•°2» » ' IHom. 
program and future of lb.se rural 
rural eleelries which are KKA-financed. Count Iheni for 
yourself. Kach Is an individual cor|K,rate structure, operat­ 
ing under the laws of the stales in which it is lo ca ta . Kaeh 
is farmer-tnember owned, ami la finance,! from money 


in this special section of this newsjM»]» г 
in 
ct « 
; 
' 
i4 tj,e story 
progress’’ in these United States. I 
** 
farmers of the nation who are i»si«K ' 
“around-the-clock* hired-hand. 


RURAL I LI CTRIFICATION SECTION 
werCompanies Paid \“>7 Million By Rural lileclrics 


Mam Rural El< 
From (лнтигнчч 


IIALELECTRICS are among the best 
isiomer* of the commercial 
utilities, 
riii)? one 12-month period, for example, 
Lorain-Medina Rural Electric Cooper- 
Itat Inc., of Wellington, Ohio, paid Ohio 
iitvin Electric Company nearly a q u a r - 
rmillion dollars for wholesale power, 
electrics purchased 46 per cent of 


its electric energy from commercial utili­ 
ties during 111.*»4. Tiiis amounted to nearly 
7 billion kwh. The total used that year by 
rurai electrics was slightly over I.1» billion 
kwh. 
Some of the cancelled checks in 
payment for purchases of power by the 
Ohio rural electric from the Ohio Edison 
Company are shown above. 


irmer-Owned Systems 


re 20-Year ‘Success Story4 


i (Continued from Page t) 


I so strengthen their finan- 
I condition. 
i ’• stood business alike for 
electric «ystems and for 
rural consumers when 
is* consumers make more 
bf'ter us« of electricity, 
»¡zing th is, most REA 
N borrowers have power- 
station programs and a 
^percentage of the systems 
employed 
elect ritication 
f ' ' help farm families 
electricity 
effect i\ely 
in 
Untuning th e ir farm and 
chores. 


wider and m ore effective use of 
electricity on the farm. 
Among 
other activities, the Council has 
encouraged 
the 
rural 
power 
system s to m ake local m arket - 
ing s u r v e y s to pinpoint the 
m arket for electru’ equipment 
and appliances. 
Emphasis 
is 
also placed on the d etlet s re­ 
sponsibility 
to sell 
equipment 
best 
suited 
to 
the 
farm ers 
needs and 
lo provide prompt 
and reliable repair son ice in 
rural areas. 


$4 For Appliances 
To $1 For Rural Lines 


A lready 
rural 
electrification 
has m ade a m ajor contribution 
to the prosperity of rural com­ 
m unities as well as to individ­ 
ual 
farm 
families 
receiving 
power. 
Surveys indicate th at 
— 
l(J 
v v o ik. 
for every dollar invested in ru- 
^aiTiple,.they have made 
ral power 
facilities, the farm - 
J !inanc® farmstead 
wtr- er spends three to four dollars 
in wiring, plumbing and electri­ 
cal appliances. 
On the basis of 
loans 
approved 
to 
date, 
this 
m eans between $9 billion and 
$l2 billion in business resulting 
from the nearly $.'t billion of ru­ 
ral 
electrification 
loans 
ap­ 
proved to date. 
REA-flnanced 
electric 
sys­ 
tem s also contribute to the sup­ 
port of their communities by 
paying taxes. 
Many rural elee- 


hh.ii Wa| 
.............. 
tries 
are 
among 
the 
biggest 
present t0rrn(Hl ,ast 
year tax payers in communities. By in­ 
creasing farm incomes and add­ 
ing to the value of farm prop­ 
erty, the ru ral p o w er systems 
also m ake an im portant indi­ 
rect contribution to tax reve- 
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power 
systems 
also 
H Jhe" Practical steps to 
lheir consumers put this 
’ilse know-how to work. 
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(.oncrrsMiian Praittf!» 
‘Sound Partnership' 
In HKA Development 
Vicwmg the 20 ycais* pro­ 
gress of rural electrification. 
Sena 1 or Lister Hill, Alabama, 
told membei s of the Senate: 
“ When I look ba< к over the 
last 20 years and find tint in 
our Nation 'tic ru al electrift- 
< ation progiam has pmgiossed 
from the point where one out 
of ten farm s had electric serv ­ 
ice to a point where nine out 
ol ten farm s ha\e H w ith four 
years out for a m ajor war, it 
seems to me that this is Uuly 
a r e m a r k a b l e record of 
achievement. 
“ This kind of progress could 
only have been made through 
я sound partnership between 
the Federal Government and 
its rural citi/.ens. 
The part­ 
nership 
has 
paid 
manifold 
dividends in providing higher 
standards of living for our 
rural people, In helping to di­ 
versify our agriculture, con­ 
serve and rebuild our soil and 
build the strength and pros­ 
perity of our Nation.” 


nues available for the support 
of si hools, roads and other es­ 
sential expenses of local gov­ 
ernm ent. 
Such is the success story of 
REA-iinaneed 
electric 
systems 
in 1955—tw enty years after the 
Rural 
Electrification 
Adminis­ 
tration was established. 
T hat 
the story is only well begun is 
evidenced by the steady growth 
of these rural power systems 
and the mounting demand of 
rural areas for power. 
And the 
past record of REA borrowers 
promises well for their future— 
that it will be a continuing suc­ 
cess story. 


TV Vs Kate 
Influence Aids 
Power Companies 


The Tennessee Valley area has 
f u r n i s h e d some interesting 
stories and facts on rates in the 
electric industry. 
The 
commercial 
utilities 
in 
the TV A area have made the 
greatest reductions in retail rates 
and sell wholesale power to REA 
r u r a l electrics at the lowest 
rates and have, not been hurt 
by the result. 
From 1937 to 1939, when the 
Federal Power Commission first 
published 
financial 
data, 
until 
1952. annual common stock earn­ 
ings of the nation’s commercial 
utilities approximately doubled, 
while their outstanding common 
stock increased around 40 per­ 
cent. 
Over the same period, for the 
nine commercial utilities adjoin­ 
ing TVA, common stock earnings 
multiplied five times and their 


outstanding 
common 
stock 
in­ 
creased about 50 pei t ent 
These 
are the earnings remaining after 
payment of opeiating expenses, 
interest on bonds, and preferred 
dividends. 
This is one of the facts which 
has come out of the development 
of TVA by the Federal govern­ 
ment : that the record shows that 
these nine commercial utilities 
have not suffered financially from 
TVA’s influence on electric rates. 
TVA Supplies 
19% of Rural 
Electricity 


The Tennessee Valley Authority 
has been one of the big sellers 
of electricity to the rural elec­ 
trics since it has been in exist­ 
ence. 
Last year, 19 per cent of 
all the power purchased by the 
rural electrics 
was 
purchased 
from the TVA generators. 
This 19 per cent represented 
2,753.576,445 kwh of the total of 
14,309,755,359 purchased through­ 
out the nation. 
Commercial utilities furnished 
almost three tim es as much w'ith 
the Georgia 
Power 
Company 
selling 
the 
largest 
block 
of 
power, more 
than 
half-billion 
kilowatt hours. 
There were ap­ 
proxim ately 30 commercial utili­ 
ties selling more than 7 billion 
kwh to the rural electrics. Many 
other commercial utilities sold 
less quantities. 


Farm Methods 
Change with Use 
Of Electricity 


While some farm ers have elec­ 
trically 
heated 
baths 
for 
the 
birds and heating m ats for the 
dogs 
most farm ers 
are more 
concerned 
about making 
elec­ 
tricity produce revenues. 
Whether you call them yams 
or sweet potatoes, they benefit 
from electricity. 
Raymond Averette of Zebulon, 
North Carolina, starts his sweet 
potatoes in an electrically heated 
hot bed. 
He finds he can grow 
seedlings in half the time re­ 
quired in non-heated beds. 
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operative 
systems in the 
United S ta te s is b ein g purchased 
from the cow m en ial power com* 
panics, a study of the p <> 
am 
in d ic a te s 
, 
Last year 'his figure 
>> 16 
peri cnt 
w Inch 
i eptesonled al­ 
most seven billion killowatt hotnS 
of electricity Last ycai the rutal 
electrics paid fxiwei companies 
$57,360.7)40 fm wholesale |»owcr. 
In the early 1910’s, when the 
rural systems used |e--> than two 
billion kwh of electricity each 
year, the cow m en ial p o w e r 
companies were still furnishing 
about the same percent .age of the 
electricity needed by the rural 
electric systems throughout the 
nation. 
In 1940, the com m ercial power 
companies furnished 51 percent; 
in 1941 and 1942 the amount was 
48 percent; and in 1913 and 1914 
it was 39 percent. 
The highest 
it has ever been was in 197*0, 
when the commercial p o w e r 
companies furnished 54 percent. 
The rem ainder of the electric­ 
ity needed came from federal 
agencies (mostly hydro-power), 
other public agencies and from 
generators on the rural electrics 
own systems. 
Actual figures show that the 
total used by the rural electrics 
last year was 15,109,349,135, of 
which 
the 
commercial 
power 
companies furnished 6,957*.176,171 
kwh. 
The 
amount 
purchased 
from 
federal agencies vvas 4,632,031,370 
kwh, 
and 
from 
other 
public 
agencies 1,221,178.925 kwh. 
Rural 
electrics generated 2,300,962,669 
kwh for their own use. 


Alaskans Pay 
Plenty for Power 


Electricity cost p l e n t y 
in 
Alaska according to information 
available from reports in Wash­ 
ington. 
Five rural electrics in Alaska 
payf from 1 94 cents per kwh up 
to 4.70 cents per kwh, as com­ 
pared to an average cost in the 
United States last year of 0 76 
cents per kwh. 
The highest cost in Alaska vvas 
for 127,648 kwh purchased from 
the Inlet Power and Light Com­ 
pany for $6.005, or a cost of 4 70 
cents per kwh. 
Wholesale electricity 
for the 
rural electrics in Alaska is gen­ 
erated by the Chugach Electric 
Association, 
Inc., 
the 
U. 
S. 
Smelting Refining Milling Com­ 
pany, the Alaska Electric Light 
and Power Company, the Inlet 
Power and Light Company, and 
the Anchorage Public Utilities. 
Members Attend 
Annual Meetings 


Each rural electric holds an 
annual meeting of its mem ber» 
and thousands attend to learn 
first-hand about the operations of 
the business which 
they 
own. 
They hear reports, ask questions, 
vote on issues, name directors. 


RURAL ELECTRIFICATION SECTION 


Senator Lauds 
•( lose Cooperation’ 
in Senate Aildress 
“Let the American people 
know that REA has not been 
a grant or a gift by Govern­ 
ment to a selected group in 
the community," Senator Hu­ 
bert Humphrey (Minn.) said 
in an address to the Sen­ 
ate on rural electrification’s 
20th anniversary. 
“ It has been an institution 
characterized by wise man­ 
agement, sound business prac­ 
tice and by the extension of 
credit at reasonable rates of 
interest over a long period of 
time. 
“This kind of investment by 
the Government has produced 
untold wealth. 
It represents 
the highest standard or the 
best example of close coop­ 
eration between the Govern­ 
ment and the people, to the 
mutual advantage of both." 


Rural Electrics Spark Progress Throughout Am 


electrical energy in rural areas." 
Even then, it did not end. 
In 
the year that 
followed, 
there 
were more heated arguments on 
C a p i t o l Hill. In fact, it was 
slightly more than a year, on 
May 20, 1936, that farmers finally 
saw* their dream of generating, 
transmitting 
a n d 
distributing 
their own power approach reality 
when President Roosevelt signed 
the 
Rural 
Electrification 
Act, 
setting up REA as an agency. 
Rural electric cooperatives and 
public power districts were on 
their way. 
Where private utili­ 
ties had indicated lack of fore­ 
sight, the people of the nation, 
through their elected representa­ 
tives, 
had 
demonstrated 
their 
faith in America’s farmers and 
their ability to use electricity to 
advantage. They envisioned that 
with 
technical 
assistance 
and 
loans from REA, farmers would 
soon be on the track of a more 
stable economy without the self- 
sacrifice of long hours and poor 
standards of living. 
In their enthusiasm for setting 


United Effort 
Brings Power 


up their own rural electric co­ 
operatives, farm ers stuck stead­ 
fastly to the democratic heritage 
that had been given all people 
by the Constitution. 
Each mem- 
ber-consumer 
would 
have 
an 
equal opportunity to voice his 
opinion in the operation of the 
rural electric system; each would 
have an opportunity to hold elec­ 
tive office; each would have one 
vote 
in 
cooperative 
elections. 
And each would have the elec­ 
tricity so long fought for elec­ 
tricity at cost from non-profit 
rural electric systems in which 
each individual would share re­ 
sponsibilities as owncr-operator. 
As each isolated area strung 
its wires bringing in the valu­ 
able electric current that was to 
set in motion a new age of agri­ 
culture, It became increasingly 
apparent that 
those 
who 
had 
said, “No, it can’t be done’’ were 
eager to block the progress of 
the rural electrification move­ 
ment and take for themselves the 
profits that had been ignored for 
so long. But farm power leaders 
who had tasted success and w ho 
w i t n e s s e d the overwhelming 
benefits 
that 
electricity 
could 
bring were determined that their 
hard-won gains would not be 
taken from them. 


S late Groups W ork 
W ith Farm Groups 


Within individual states, rural 
electric systems sought to co­ 
ordinate their efforts. 
Statewide 
organizations began working with 
other farm groups and state col­ 
leges In an effort to secure up- 
to-date 
information 
on 
better 
farm management and farming 
methods. In areas where the in­ 
itial cost of electricity wa* ex- 
horbitant, or where supply was 
low, they banded together to gen­ 
erate their own electricity. 
With the loans from REA, they 
spread the doctrine of better liv­ 
ing to more than 81 
of the na­ 
tion’s farms that in 1935 had no 


KLiviu, m . u i h u directors and managers get t< 
every year (o discuss the progress the rural e 
have made and to make plans for the future, 
s shown a s „ ,a || [mri 0f this group at the 1954 me« 
Atlantic City last February. Nearly 5,000 were In 
ance at the meeting of the National Rural Electric 


eratlve Association. The 4-day m eeting g»' 
.^ «(l 
and directors a chance to understand In* V 
tc 
electric cooperatives on a nation-wide ba* 
, prf 
plans to continue the progress which has 
i{ 
the systems since they got started aim®8 
The 1956 m eetin g will be In st. 


Over 1,000 Groups Formed 
In United States Since 1935 


t’s been almost 76 years since 
Thomas A. Edison invented 
’ his incandescent lamp — but 
only 20 since the farmers of the 
nation started being able to put 
their kerosene lamps on the shelf 
a ad enter their homes lighted 
with the bright illumination of 
electricity. 
If you've ever had the chore 
of lugging a succession of heavy 
buckets full of water Into the 
house for laundry and baths, or 
awakened in the middle of the 
night with the horrible realiza­ 
tion that a sudden cold snap was 
about to wipe out a new litter 
of shoats, or had to read the 
evening paper by the wavering, 
uncertain light of a kerosene 
lamp, you know why farm fam­ 
ilies throughout the c o u n t r y 
looked to electricity as a new 
way of life. 
To rural America, the fabled 
“ good old days,’* or at least 
those preceding 1935, were days 
of endle ss work, each starting 
hours before dawn and ending 
long 
after 
the 
sun 
had 
set. 
Drudgery, seemingly compound­ 
ed by the depression, was forc­ 
ing thousands of young people to 
seek work in cities, leaving be­ 
hind an array of “For Sale’’ 
signs and notices of auction. 
In order to maintain the na­ 
tion's supply of food and fiber 
that had become the backbone 
for much of our economy, it was 
necessary to make farm life not 
only more profitable, but less 
tedious, raising the standard of 
living from pioneer levels to 
modern heights. 
And that way 
was best seen through the light 
of electricity. 


Urban Areas Had 
Lights For 5(1 Years 


By 1935, urban areas had been 
basking in the light from elec­ 
tric lamps for 56 years, while 
American 
farmers 
were 
still 
groping their way through the 
darkness with a kerosene lamp, 
despite their appeals to well-es­ 
tablished utilities. 
Year after 
year, groups of farmers pre­ 
sented their cases to the com­ 
panies only to be told, in most 
Instances, 
that 
because 
their 
homes were separated by vast 
Ureas of pastures and cropland, 
It wouldn’t pay; it wouldn’t be 
economically feasible. 
Many were told that if they 
Wanted to pay for the miles of 
Wire, and pay for all the poles, 
and pay for the labor to bring 
them 
electric ity -in 
advance— 
they could get the power. 
Of 
course, they wouldn’t own the 
lines and the poles, and they'd 
pay for the same things time and 
time again in their electric bills. 
But this desperate plight of 
farm people in their fight for 
electricity and a better way of 
life did not go unnoticed. 
The 
voices of angry legislators de­ 
manded to know why America’s 
farm families weren’t afforded 
the same treatment as people 
living in cities. 
There was the 
gtrong voice of George W. Norris, 
fondly known as the father of the 


A VIRGINIAN Is Ihe National 
TreNidrnt of the National Rural 
Electric Cooperative Association. 
He is Jack Smith, of < hase City, 
la ., also Manager of the Meck­ 
lenburg Electric Cooperative. 


Tennessee V a l l e y Authority. 
From Texas, Rep. Sam Rayburn 
spoke up. 
Pennsylvania's Gif­ 
ford Pinchot added his voice to 
the ever Increasing c l a m o r . 
These men, and legions more, 
fought vigorously for the rights 
of fanners to be freed from most 
of the heavy drudgery of farm 
labor. 


Executive Order 
Signed In May, 1935 
It was May 11, 1935, when 
farmers had their first chance 
to look Into the future. 
And it 
came as President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt affixed his signature 
to Executive Older 7037, creat­ 
ing the Rural Electrification Ad­ 
ministration. 
The President au­ 
thorized REA’s first administra­ 
tor, Morris L. Cooke, to “initiate, 
formulate, administer and super­ 
vise a program of approved pro­ 
jects with respect to generation, 
transmission and distribution of 
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’controls the amount of loan 
available through REA. 
1942 when the National 
Electric Cooperative Asso­ 
iras organized to satisfy 
needs To the original ten 
who were given 
there have 
been 
more than 900 rural elec- 
in 42 states and 
resulting in one of the 
most outstanding volun- 
orgamzations. 
«sure equal representa- 
state has an elected 
on the Association's 
of Directors 
And within 
of the 10 geographic re­ 
st! executive com mitt ee- 
is elected; the govei«...*g 
by a president, vice 
and secietai v-treas- 


Congrcssman Sa_\n 
Htiral Area* Benefit 
By Systems* Taxes 
“The accom plishm ent of the 
REA program is more than 
a success story,’’ so d Rep 
Lester R. Johnson <Wis * on 
May 11. 
“ REA-flnanced electric sys­ 
tem s also contribute to the 
support of their communities 
by paying taxes. 
Many e l e c ­ 
tric co-ops a r e among the big 
gest taxpayers in their com ­ 
munities. 
“ By 
increasing 
t um 
m 
comes and adding to the value 
of firm propei ty, the final 
power system s also make an 
im portant contribution to tax 
revenues 
available 
for 
the 
support of schools, roads and 
other 
essential 
expenses 
of 
local governm ent.” 
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in one organization, rural 
numbers are able to 
Many of the specialized 
required for optimum 
in the various fields 
up a successful rural 
tystem and which means 
service to individual mem* 
and their com* 


to assure adequate 
for rural electric ays-» 
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appliances and equipment 
with 
suggested new uses for the more 
common appliances, with news 
of electrical equipment that is 
in the experim ental stag*' 
This trem endous combined ef­ 
fort of rural electric systems is 
paying off in still another field 
that of Insurance and retirem ent 
for employees and theii families, 
and 
through 
them, 
the en tirt 
local commuity. 
Soon after the flixt rural elec­ 
tric system s w ere incorporated, 
it was discovered they w ere not 
in a position to offer their em ­ 
ployees the life insurance, em ­ 
ployee welfare benefits and other 
employee 
incentives 
equivalent 
to those offered by private utili­ 
ties and industry as a whole 
The 
system s 
thus 
encountered 
difficulty in securing competent 
employees and they soon found 
they had to band together and 
through 
cooperative 
effoi t 
es­ 
tablish 
program s which would 
satisfactorily take cate of their 
own. 


RURAL ELECTRICS not only measure electricity, they 
also measure beauty. 
Each year when managers and di­ 
rectors of rural electrics from all parts of the nation get 
together for their annual National Rural Electric Coopera­ 
tive Association’s meeting, they look for beaut) and charm. 
Above, M i s s Bonnie Bunch, of Illinois, was the 1954 winner 
at the contest at Atlantic City. 


Retirement Benefits 
Offered All Employees 


As more and 
more systems 
w’ere established and die coop­ 
erative program grew, the gap 
between the benefits offered by 
the rural electric system s and 


the large utilities and their em ­ 
ploy «v organizations was elim i­ 
nated. 
Today, this cooperative 
retirem ent program offers retire­ 
m ent benefits to more than 6 - 
000 employees and provides un­ 
usually large insurance benefits 
to the beneficiaries of these em ­ 
ployees. 
From this small coop­ 
erative start, the retirem ent fund 
now exceeds $4-million. 
Here is permanency'. 
Here is 
incentive to settle in 
a com ­ 
munity and grow* with it. 
But 
the story doesn’t stop there. 
Recognizing the tremendous re- 
sponsibility in their hands, rural 
leaders are carrying on an ag­ 
gressive w ar against 
careless­ 
ness and accident. ' T h r o u g h 
m any employee job training and 
safety programs, the knowledge 
and practice of safe methods of 


work and proper training in first 
aid has m eant the saving of 
countless lives—lives not only of 
employees, but others as well. 
This, of course, is only the 
m erest sketch of the National 
Association’s work for rural elec­ 
trification system s and the coun­ 
try. 


The Story of Electricity 
Is Story of the People 
Each day, in every community 
across the country where a rural 
electric system has been estab­ 
lished, 
the 
benefits 
accrueing 
from this necessity of elcotri* ity 
are visible, because the story of 
electricity is the story of people. 
Th*» rural electric's staff in it­ 
self is made up of highly skilled 
personnel, dedicated to the serv­ 
ice 
of 
the 
member-consumei s 
who are amply and ably repre­ 
sented by the system ’s board of 
directors elected from the m em ­ 
bership to guide the program . 
Established with the idea of 
bringing electr ic service-to the 
greatest 
number of 
people 
in 
rural areas, lural electric co-ops 
act on the premise that the local 
people, the people within each 
separate community, aie in the 
best position to determ ine what 
best suits the needs of local de­ 
mand. 
And witnessing the out­ 
standing 
success 
the 
systems 
have 
experienced, 
it's 
under­ 
standable that they should be 
proud of the often-heard expres­ 
sion, “ locally owned, locally con­ 
trolled.’’ 
The determ ination to succeed 
is proven daily by the rem ark­ 
able record of loan repaym ents 
to REA where rural electr ic sys­ 
tems have established the en­ 
viable 
m ark 
in 
any 
banking 
world less than 1 % of 1% de­ 
linquency. 
But 
on 
the 
local 
scene, the sound of cash regis­ 
ters ringing up increased sales 
Is a record of its own. 
Since the advent of electricity 
in rural America, the hard-work­ 
ing sm all town doctor has seen 


alive in youngsters who could 
study their lessons by the light 
of an electric lamp, 
With more 
heavy work taken over by elec­ 
tricity, farm families have more 
time for relaxation a rare com­ 
modity before the revolution of 
electricity on the farm . 


Many I ses Are Made 
Of Elect rieify on the Farm 
Today there are at least 400 
known uses of the vital ole* trie 
energy on the farm. 
They run 
the 
gamut 
of 
practical 
uses, 
from 
cleetrir 
lights 
to 
barn 
cleaners, from ironers to w ater 
systems. 
But it doesn’t lake a 
m athem atical wizard to under­ 
stand that with increased use of 
electricity, the need lor the basic 
commodity 
be* omes 
increased 
as well. 
This is just one of the many 
problems 
facing 
rural 
power 
leaders in America today- get­ 
ting sufficient firm energy at rea­ 
sonable rates to provide farm ers 
the electricity they so urgently 
need. 
And of the future? 
NRECA 
and ds grass roots com m ittees 
are wxnking continually in an a t­ 
tem pt to bung electric light to 
the aieas still without the bless­ 
ing of electricity. The job is far 
from complete. 
Today the electric utility in­ 
dustry is standing on the thres­ 
hold of another gigantic stride 
in 
our 
modern 
age—the 
vast 
world of atomic power. 
And al­ 
though the project is still in its 
infancy, Am erica's farm ers have 
already shown their eagerness 
to participate. 
They don’t want 
to be kept waiting another half 
century before they can share in 
this great miracle. 
Rather, they want to help in 
bringing the m iracle into being 
and even now, through a special 
committee set up recently, are 
studying possibilities of atom ic­ 
ally generated power for rural 
areas. 


O ld Cook Stoves 
Can Becom e Antiques 
It’s taken a long tim e to re ­ 
duce the old cook stove to an 
antique. 
And for those who’ve 
lived t h r o u g h the dram atic 
change in farm life, the m em ­ 
ories of w ater buckets and hand 
irons are beginning to mellow 
with humor. 
But the determ ina­ 
tion to m aintain their new found 
freedom over pioneer conditions 
will never die in their hearts. 
A m erica’s farm ers look to the 
future with eager anticipation. 
They want to share in the work 
that will mean progress for die 
nation. 
More than 1,000 rural 
electrics, operating as independ­ 
ent tax-paying cooperative busi­ 
nesses, 
the 
statewide 
associa­ 
tions, the National Rural E lec­ 
tric Cooperative Association and 
the many grass roots committees 
look to the betterm ent of the 
m em bership on all levels and 
will continue to work hard to se­ 
cure an enduring economy for 
themselves and the nation. 


RURAL ELECTRICS generate less than one per cent of 
the total electric power generated in the I m 
es a» 
iri£ 
M i i a u 
iv /» ii u u v t o i 
i» « » 
a w ..» 
shown by 
the 
chart above. Private corporations generate fln upsvving jn ruiai health; the 
nearly 83 
per 
cent of the electric power used throughout 
,o u „,,y 
.choot 
t e a c h , r h n 
J 
1 
watched 
new interest 
spung 
the United 
State«. 


RURAL ELECTRIFICATION SECTION 
1,000 Rural Systems Organized Since 1935 


RURAL ILICTRIFICATION U CTIO N 
REA Is Banker for All Rural Electrics In ihe \ 


REA Lends Necessary Funds 
w 
Al 2 % Interest to Electrics 


\ Y 7 hen men of business pool 
their brains and «ash to 
accomplish something, It 
fnay be known as a “ venture” or 
•n “adventure.” The latter word 
Implies more risk. 
The big fat 
dictionary s h \< an ' adventure’’ 
Is "a bold undertaking In which 
ha/ards are encountered and the 
I s s u e 
hangs 
on 
unforeseen 
• vents.” 
In Just about eveiy sense of 
tlie word, the banking career of 
the Rural Hlecti ¡fl< ation Adminis­ 
tration would ha\> to be defined 
»s an "adventure.” 
It began 20 years ago on May 
11, 1935, 
with a loan piospert 
Which a p p e a r e d to have no 
more 
resemblance 
to 
conven­ 
tional 
banking 
practice* 
ihan 
the "2T ’ table at Las Vegas. 
What REA proposed to do was 
get electricity on the farm by a 
Jong term low-interest loan plan. 
The borrowers for the most part 
Were organizations made up of 
farm ets who were Investing 15 
Of their own money as memlier- 
*hlp fees. 
The newly formed 
business had no staff and no ex­ 
perience 
The directors 
were 
men without a day of experience 
In the utility field. 
Those who had the experience 
In the rural field questioned the 
Visibility 
of 
profitable return 
cause of long lines, the great 
distance between farm homes, 
Rve hazards of weather and cli­ 
m ate and little indication on the 
part of the farm er that he was 
Joing to be much of a customer 
lor electricity, 


Farm ers 
and farm organiza­ 
tions thought that the non-profit 
cooperative 
form 
of 
business 
gave them the best chance for 
success. 


REA let it be known that It 
would make loans supplying 100 
per cent of the capital needed to 
build rural electric systems and 
get them Into business. 


New Words For 
The Rural Vocabulary 


Ruial electric m anagers and 
directors as well as REA per­ 
sonnel who 
went 
through the 
early period recall it as a time 
of utter confusion. 
Farm ers, with the prospect of 
electrification in sight, were most 
vocal in expiessing their opinion 
of any real or fancied delay. 
REA’s 
hastily 
recruited 
staff 
went out to the field to insert 
woids like "project", "coordina­ 
to r”, ’'expedite”, and “ allocate” 
into the rural vocabulary. 
Farm ers, 
housewives, 
county 
agents, country lawyers, minis­ 
ters, school teachers and even 
school children got caught up In 
the enthusiasm. 


But it took more than enthusi­ 
asm and need for service to get 
“lights.” 
Harassed Morris 
L. 
Cooke, first REA Administrator, 
had this 
to 
say after wading 
through a flood of loan applica­ 
tions : 
“Much as far mers have wanted 
electricity, they have not seen 
the way clear to overcome the 
obstacle presented by th« neoe*- 
ilty 
for financing, 
promotion, 
construction and operation. Onb 
doesn’t go into a retail store 
and buy a package of electricity 
over the counter.” 


Before farm ers cou.U even ap­ 
ply for a loan, they needed an 
organization. 
They had to re­ 
tain legal counsel, organize 
a 
corporation, 
elect officers and 
pass necessary resolutions. 
In 
many states, new legislation was 
required 
before the non-profit 
cooperative» could operate. Then 


Congressman I.am U 
Repayment Record 
On REA llirtInlay 
The rural electric system s’ 
repayment record is one that 
"across the years, 1 doubt can 
be matched in any area in the 
history of American banking,’* 
said 
Charles 
Melvin 
Price. 
(111.) 
before 
the 
House 
of 
Representatives on May 
11. 
"The 
excellent 
repayment 
record of REA borrowers, the 
additional 
taxes 
they 
have 
paid, the tremendous benefits 
that 
the 
REA 
has 
spread 
across the Nation, make the 
rural electrification program 
one of the most rem arkable 
achievements of our tim es.” 
he said, 


R E A 's T ech n ica l Assistance 
>e<l R u ra l Electrification 


the organization had to deride 
on the territory it was going to 
serve, estim ate the revenues it 


®i 
would have and hire an engineer 
to 
determ ine 
system 
design 
Member* had to 
sign 
up 
for 
service and legal releases ob 
tamed for line right-of-way. 


First L o a n s M ade 
On July 7, 1935 


Then there wa» the m atter of 
hiring a "project coordinator , 
locating a source of power, get­ 
ting a com m itm ent 
on 
power 
rates and then determining how1 
much loan money was going to 
be needed. 
In a good many loan 
applications, not much attention 
was 
paid 
to 
plans 
for 
loan 
amortization 
or 
schedules for 
regular paym ents on Interest and 
principal. 
REA m ade its flist three loans 


HAL ELECTRICS are recipient* of only about 5 per 
<<nt of the total revenues paid to electric utilities by cus­ 
tomer* and members. 
Private utilities received over 7H 
per cent of the revenues, amounting to some $5,660,417,- 
whl,e rural electrie.x get only $321,407,348 in reve­ 
nues each year. 
I he total paid for electricity in “ ‘r * 
was $7,251,152,573. 
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prof 
w as 
still 
how 
mill 
lion 


uly 7, 1935 
Al! ««| 
electric cooperatna j 
s. 
• • , 
»’f 1935 
s 
were 
mad# 
n J 
palitief, public powtr I 
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coopei itives 
Im an application! 
1 
pouring in, many of 'ties) 
•! !y p ii* pa red 
Tin I 
not one-*id#d. REA 
too inexperienced to I 
to help. By 1937 (rid 
m ions fur eieca^ 
had been made, ait 
i In* C o n g re s s had authorized I 
million in loan funds. 


It wag at this point i№| 
b asic decision had to D# » 


It w a s clear th at REA open! 


s i in pi \ 
>s a hank ^ 
r»r 
to be a hie to ao om[ >r. *l 
spre id rural electrification. U 


R E A had to do »ai loaK 


know how 
as 
Some have criticiied| 
ns "paternalistic 
feeding 
But 
the concept of KEA m • 1 
ing 
house for technical 
managerial know-how gained I 
ceptance, 
R E A loan field representaO 


w e n t <>*jr i n t o th e count!) 
drum up trade, but to (Sf 


gani/a lions 
stalled ot 


foundations. 
Most of! m 


as enthusiastic f-r 


( , vg a s t h e f - o n i e * l ^ 
There's a story. P°«lbl^ 
of one zealous fi?ldnian ‘ 
in the country. iJe W81 . 
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meeting. Caught up . 
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delivered » 
trifii at ion and stai'f 
■ooperatoe hf 


nica 
money, 
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'spoon 


pit, 
elec 
electric 
spot. 
The job of REA I#' 
now seen as ora 0 ‘ ' , 
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developing le a Yemeni ¡ 
“«-IJC T 'I 
of 


1952 


m 
stead 
selves. 
wmfsre 
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ONLY 1« PER CENT of the f a r m s of 
the nation had electricity 20 years ag;o 
Hhen the Rural Electrification Adminis­ 
tration was created by executive order 


of the President of the United States. The 
above drawing; telLs the story about many 
farmers of the nation before 1935. Aftei 
sun down, the oil lantern was the ”lig;ht.” 


RURAL ILICTRIFICATtON SECTION 
I 
ural Electrics Are Repaying Loans Willi Interest 


AFTER 


Electric Systems* 
Record W ins Praise 
Of Sen. McElellan 


Since the beginning of rural 
electrification, “ $3 billion have 
been loaned to 1.000 ru ral en­ 
terp rises 
m ostly cooperatives 
—through w hich four million 
consum ers are being served," 
Senator 
John 
L, 
M cClellan 
said on the 20th anniversary 
of rural electrification. 
“ It is a tribute to the pro­ 
g ram lhat these loans are b e­ 
ing lepaid not only prom ptly 
but in m any instances ahead 
of schedule. Of the total loans 
m ade, $375 million In princi­ 
pal has been repaid, of which 
$80 
m illion 
represents 
p ay ­ 
m ents m ade ahead of sched­ 
ule," he told Senate m em bers. 
“ D elinquencies 
are 
v e r y 
sm all. 
Only 
13 
borrow ers, 
with total loans of $250,000, 
are in a rre a rs in paym ent on 
principal and interest. 
These, 
I am sure, 
will soon meet 
their obligation.” 


91 PER CENT of the farms of the 
nation have electricity thanks to the lead­ 
ership provided by the Rural Electrifica­ 
tion Administration. 
Rural electrics are 
those corporations, organized under local 


distribution lines to farms all over til# 
United Stat«*». Commercial utilities serve 
many rural areas, too. But to the rural 
electrics go the lion’s share of the praise 
for bringing “light” to rural America. 


sam e pen<*L the average scrv* 
it e bill increased from $2 (*8 A 
m onth to $12.32. 
Paul Morton, president of th# 
Boone County system, says; 
“We farm ers have been taught 
that It is thrifty and sound bust- 
ness to pay off the m ortg ag e." 
The possibility of do-it-yourself 
financing is now being consid­ 
ered by the m anagem ent of th# 
Indiana system . 
They feel that 
the m em ber-ow ners of the sys­ 
tem m ay be willing to supply 
capital in the future at reason* 
able ra te s of interest. 
No defi­ 
nite plan has been adopted. 


REA Lists Total 
Money Loaned Groups 


The R ural E lectrification Ad­ 
m inistration has m ade loans to 
3,075 different borrow er* in tho 
total am ount of $2,990,177,211. 
Of this total num ber, 977 w er# 
m ade to ru ra l electric system s, 
47 to public pow er districts, 26 
to other public bodies, and 25 to 
com m ercial pow er com panies. 
Most of the m oney loaned w as 
for 
distribution 
system s. 
Only 
$552,332,770 w as for generation 
and transm ission system s, 
and 
$24,476,398 
for 
other 
consum e! 
facilities. 
The total for distribution sys­ 
tem s w as 
$2,413,368,043, and all 
of this w as loaned at 2 p ercent 
interest rates. 


I New Systems 
Are Organized 


In the sam e tw o-year period 
that three REA borrow ers w er# 
paying off the m ortgage, R EA 
m ade loans to four new 
ru ra l 
electric cooperatives. 


lectric Systems Make 
ding Payment Record 


i the farmers borrowed the 
U billion—will they pay it 


back? Th« 36-year record 
borrower« of the 
(1 Electrification Admin- 
indicates that repay- 
proiped* are above the 
for any type of loan in- 
inywher*. 
20 years there have been 
foreclosures. 
One was ц 
®lfciil electric com pany 
lystem was wrecked by a 
The other was a rural 
cooperative which never 


got Into operation. The total loss 
to the G overnm ent c o m e » to 
around $40,000. 
Thu* far, borrow ers have paid 
around $568 m illion in principal 
and interest. 
Of this am ount, a 
little over 78 m illion was paid in 
advance by 745 borrow ers. 
On 
the red ink side, 13 borrow er* 
are m ore than 30 day* overdue 
in paym ents of principal and in­ 
terest. 
The rate of delinquency is at 
the lowest m ark in REA history. 
T hree ru ra l electric system » 


have retired out of earnings their 
debt to the governm ent in the 
past 
two years. 
In 
all 
three 
cases, system revenue w as de­ 
pendent on the agricultural load. 


3 Systems Have 
Repaid All Loans 


H enry County R ural E lectric 
M em bership Corporation retired 
its $655,513 loan in April, 1953. 
U nder 
the 
debt 
schedule, 
the 
final paym ent w as due in Octo­ 
ber, 1966. 
In addition to paying 
the principal, the borrow er paid 
$162,947 in Interest. 
The system 
operates 700 m iles of line and 
serves som e 3,250 m em bers. 
The tiny Cow rie R ural E lectric 
Cooperative, Govvrie, Iowa, paid 


off its $61,204 loan in 1954, som e 
28 years ahead of schedule. The 
system 
serves 
200 
rural 
con­ 
sum ers and operates 62 m iles of 
line. 
In April, 1955. Boone County 
R ural E lectric M em bership Cor- 
poration w ith h eadquarters at L e­ 
banon, Indiana, paid off its debt 
of $727,926. 
D uring the life of 
the loan the borrow er paid $182,- 
408 in interest. The Boone County 
paym ent cam e a few m onths in 
advance of the 20th anniversary 
of 
the 
loan. 
The 
cooperative 
w as one of REA'g first three bor­ 
row ers. The date of its first loan 
w as July 22, 1935. 
The system 
serves 3,400 ru ral consum ers and 
operates 770 m iles of line. 


At 
the 
sam e 
tim e 
that 
the 
Boone County REM C w as m eet­ 
ing the debt obligations, Its m em ­ 
b ers wi r e Investing $509,251 in 
the form of operating m argins. 
The system now has a debt free 
plant valued 
at 
$1,200,000. 
In 
1938, consum ers had an average 
use 
of 
43.5 
kilow att 
hours 
a 
m onth. In 1955, this average w ai 
608 kwh a m onth. 
D uring the 


^5. Notional Rural llattrlc C o o perative A n o c io tlo n 
tlUJE WIREDHAND”, one of 
ency and progress on the farm and in the 
friends a farmer ever had. 
r u r a l home today. There are more than 
•ymbol of the rural electrics 
40« ways to make use of electricity and 
ui Important port In efficl- “Willie Wirehand” is always there. 


RURAL lU C T R in C A T IO H Я С П О Н 
Hydro-Plants Reduce Power Cost to R ural Syste 


w 
Generation ami Transmis, 
Important to All l'Jeetries 


HI HAL ELECTRICS generate some of 
their own power. 
Above Aneher Nelsen, 
the REA Administrator, is shown signing 
a $3.5 million REA loan to the Arkansas 
Valley G and T, Inc., of Pueblo, Colorado. 
The borrower is a new rural electric that 
will operate in Southeastern Colorado. Its 


proposed 16,500 kw generating plant will 
he huilt and lease-operated by the South­ 
ern Colorado Power Company. 
Cris L. 
Schultz, head of KKA's western area and 
Ralph Foreman, special assistant to the 
Administrator in pow er supply matters, 
watch the Administrator sign the loan. 
U.S. Power Program Helped 
(»rowtli of Rural Electrics 


T l V 
ithout the Federal power 
program , 
the 
ele<tufica- 
tion of the rural areas of 
the United Slates would have been 
delayed for m any years. 
When 
the Rural E lectrification Adm inis­ 
tration w as established in 1935 
tin? com m ercial power com panies 
w ere of the opinion all of the 
(a im ers who w anted or could a f­ 
ford m odern electric ser\ ice w ere 
already being served. 
At 
that 
tim e this included only 11% of 
th e nation’s farm s. 
W hen 
the 
T ennessee 
V alley 
A uthority w as organized, farm ­ 
ers in the area insisted that they 
should benefit from the pow er 
gen erated at the great Federal 
dam s. In an effort to keep costs 
Pi 
retailin g 
pow er 
down, 
the 
^TVA sponsored the organization 
Of farm ers' electric cooperatives 
to serve rural areas. From the 
TV A the idea spread to m illions 
o f farm ers w ho had been w a it­ 
ing for m odern electric service. 
In la ter years in the plains 
and m ountain sta tes of the W est, 
electrification of rural areas be­ 
cam e 
financially 
possible 
only 
w ith the com ing of cheap power 
from the great F ederal dams. 
T oday alm ost one-third of the 
rural electric system s buy their 
w h olesale pow er from the F ed ­ 
eral governm ent. T hey are pro­ 
tected in this pow er supply by 
a 5 0-yeai-old F ederal p o l i c y 
w'hich gives them right of first 
purchase of F ederal power. 
E ven though the rural electric 
system s have this right ot first 
Purchase, w hich is know n as the 


“preference” clause, th ese sy s­ 
tem s buy only 5.9S of all F ed­ 
eral pow er generated w hile the 
private 
pow er 
com panies 
buy 
2 0 ,7 'i or alm ost four tin vis as 
m uch. 


The percentage of F e d e r a l 
power purchased by the coopera­ 
tives is a sm all part of the total 
but it is enorm ously im portant to 
the cooperatives and public power 
d istricts w hich serv»- rural areas 
because it is low-cost power. 


T he cost of supplying pow er 
in rural areas is relatively high 
because the lines w hich connect 
custom ers 
are 
expensive 
and 
som e ot the rural electric sy s­ 
tem s have as little as one con­ 
sum er per m ile. 


In the cities it is not uncom ­ 
mon to have as m any as 200 
consum ers to the mile, T his gives 
som e idea of w hy it is so m uch 
m ore expensive to serve rural 
areas arid also explains w hy lov. - 
cost w h olesale pow er is so im ­ 
portant 
to 
rural 
electric 
sy s­ 
tem s. 
T here has been a great deal of 
talk 
in 
recent 
years 
about 
a 
F ederal 
pow er 
m onopoly, 
but 
this taR has been the result of 
a lack of inform ation or a de­ 
liberate desire to m isinform the 
public 
In 1953. the latest year 
for w hich com plete figures are 
available, 
the 
F ederal 
govern­ 
m ent generated only 10.6% of 
all electric pow'er generated in 
the U nited S tates. All of this 
pow er w as sold at w holesale be­ 
cause 
the F ederal 
governm ent 
does not retail electric power. 


Hydro-Power Means 
lyow Cost Electricity 


Throughout 
the 
years 
the 
farm ers and their organizations 
. 
have supported the F ederal de­ 
velopm ent of w ater pow er re­ 
sources. The explanation for thia 
support is sim ple: L ow -cost F ed ­ 
eral pow er m eans rural electri­ 
fication and low electric rates on 
the farm s. T he farm ers, hungry 
for access to the m odern m iracle 


of 
electric 
energy, 
have 
done 
all they could to get pow er as 
cheaply as possible for the hom e 
and for the barn. 


In areas w here there has been 
no F ederal pow er, the rural e le c ­ 
tric s> stem s have struggled to 
get the C ongress to develop the 
w ater pow er resources and for 
the 
sam e 
reason: 
L ow -cost 
power. 
F arm ers, of course, have an­ 
other interest in F ederal power 
projects outside the rural e lec­ 
trification program . H igh giad e 
phosphate fertilizer requires low - 
cost electricity if the production 
is to be low -cost. As a result, 
tarm ers in the m iddle W est sup­ 
port the Federal developm ent of 
the great dam at H ells Canyon 
on the Snake R iver because the 
low -cost pow er from this project 
would m ake feasible the develop­ 
m ent of the nation's largest de­ 
posits of phosphate rock located 
nearby. 


T 


he rural electric sy stem s in 
the U nited S tates sell a tre­ 
m endous am ount of electric­ 
ity each y ea r 
to th eir farm er 
m em b ers. 
In 1954 the lota I en 
ergy put into the rural electric 
sy stem s w as over 15-billion kwh. 
T his supply of electric pow er 
co m es 
from 
four 
so u r c e s: 
«t » 
P rivate 
pow er 
com p an ies; 
<2» 
F ed eral 
pow er 
ag en cies; 
(3» 
local public a g en cies, like city 
ow ned plants; 
ami 
<4) 
farm er- 
ow ned gen eratin g plants. 
The coop eratives g e n eia te only 
a 
tiny 
p oition 
of 
the 
fle c ti ic 
pow er gen erated 
in the 
United 
States 
In 1954 they generated 
only 15% of their total requne 
m ents. 
R ural 
electric 
sy stem s 
build 
gen eratin g 
plants 
only 
when 
(1> No adequate supply of ele» 
trie pow er is a vailab le from any 
other source, or (2) when they 
can 
sa v e 
m oney 
by 
building 
their own gen eratin g plant. 
TTu* 
accounts for the sm all p ercen t­ 
age 
of 
generation 
by 
farm er- 
ow ned sy stem s, 
but 
the 
“ right 
and 
opportunity’’ 
to 
b o r r o w 
m oney from the R ural E lectrifi­ 
cation A dm inistration is of g iea t 
im portance. 
If a co m m ercia l pow er c o m ­ 
pany does not have sufficient < a- 
parity to m eet the needs of the 
farm er-ow ned sy stem or tries to 
charge too high a rate for the 
pow er, 
the 
farm ers 
< an 
m ake 


МИ) Power I ses 
Found on Farm 


A cross section of sam p les of 
productive 
u ses 
of 
eie< tricity 
now' num ber around 400 
F arm ers use elec tricity to save 
tim e, 
labor 
and 
m oney. 
They 
use it to in crease quality of p r o 
duvtion, storage and processing. 
E lectricity m ak es it possible for 
the 
farm er 
to 
h ave 
a 
mild 
am ount of control over clim ate 
The 
air-conditioned 
pig 
pen 
and 
th e 
air « onditioned 
dairy 
barn is not too far in the future 
H*t> heat pum p w hich supplies 
hot air in the w inter and cool 
air in the su m m er m ay be the 
answ er. 
H eat pum p installations 
are now being tested in farm out­ 
buildings and w hen m ass produc­ 
tion gets 
the 
price down 
they 
m ay 
be 
as 
com m on p lace 
on 
farm s as refrigerators. 
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HI RAL ELECTRICS get low cost power force of water a* it IM 
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from hydro-electric projects such as the Part of the power genera 
Grand Coulee dam on the Columbia River pumping water over t ® 
jQ 
C< 
in central Washington, which is shown Grand Coulee for irr g® 
above. The picture shows the tremendous 
lumbia H1'*1*" ftr 
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NUCLEAR REACTOR 


MIC ENERGY is the hojH* of the rural electrics and 
Commercial utilities as well, as the world nets into th«? 
Jeage”. Above is a drawing of the “nuclear reactor” 
which electric power will be produced. 
It looks com- 


URANIUM 'PILE' 


plicated. It is complicated. But the fact remains that from 
such a plant as the drawing above represents, atomitvenergy 
has been used to produce electricity, and that electricity is 
made possible today to a few users in these 1 nited States. 


ornic Energy 
re, Cheaper 


rica today is living In th# 
atomic age. 
This means 
that rural Amerk a is a 
jef this new era and must 
. V antage of modem de­ 
ments ^ it is to continue to 
Rs major roll in the success 
turity of the nation. 
atomic age, electricity 
s’ mic energy is here. Such 
jtfe now being made In one 
of the nation. But develop- 
A# the use of atomic 
lor electricity ore not to 
Row yet where w ide-spread 
|t this new servant is evi- 


‘5 the story of electricity 
“>e use of atomic energy 
’.;,a' Wl^ it do to the pro- 
■ ^ on the farms in these 
States? 


fuels—uranium 
and 
basically cheap and 
; ^ It seems clear that 
bis never-ending search 
' 
Power will utilize 


goal is to develop 
"* type of reactor to be 
competitive 
with 
Power 
plants, 
at 
areas of the United 
lt **ms now that a 
at the cost of con- 
toese “nuclear holi­ 
es lower costs than 
at first. 


- the expansion of 
*wer may be said to 
P«n the degree of con- 
Jane fo rc e rs of power 
ufacturers of equip- 
eventual achieve- 
°romic nuclear power 
uP«n actual achieve- 
«* hme of *------ 


Will Mean 
Electricity 
J 
In this plan the rural electrics 
will study various atom it power 
reactor designs in the light of 
specialized needs of the rural 
electric system s. 
Today, according to Clyde T. 
Ellis, 
general 
m a n a g e r 
of 
NRECA, the rural electrics stand 
on the brink of one, if not the 
greatest, of m an’s conquests - 
the conquest of the atom itself. 
He sa id : 
“ From here cm we can still 
utilize the power of the sun in 
field and forest; we can utilize 
the power of the sun which lifts 
the w ater from the sea and con­ 
trols the winds that move it to 


the land where it can be har­ 
nessed as it runs back to the 
sea; and we can still utilize the 
old deposits of fossil fuels, prod­ 
ucts of the sun’s energy ages 
ago. 
“But now we have learned a 
new great secret: 
We can —we 
have 
already — created 
“ little 
suns” of our own! 
For the sun 
is only a huge atomic reactor, 
and we, at last, have learned to 
create 
small 
“ suns” 
here on 
earth. 
From these midget suns, 
from atomic reactors, we can 
generate incredible quantities of 
low-cost energy. 
“ This does not mean that con­ 
ventional 
methods 
of 
electric 
generation will soon become ob­ 
solete. 
They wall not. 
It means 
that the coming of atomic fuel 
to the power Industry will sup­ 


plem ent but not replace other 
generation processes. 
H y d r o - 
power 
for 
instance, 
will 
be 
cheapest 
for 
some 
time 
yet 
where available, but we are rap­ 
idly running out of good hydro 
sites. 
“ Atomic 
energy 
will 
simply 
give us more power and, in the 
non-hydro areas, lower costs. 
It 
will stim ulate beyond anything 
we can now imagine our present 
free enterprise system. 
It will 
add unbelievably to our m ilitary 
strength. 
“If our rural electrics are to 
survive and grow with the need, 
they m ust share in the atomic 
energy program ," Mr. Ellis said. 
Few people 
understand 
the 
trem endous value of this pro­ 
gram to the rural electrics. 


one 
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— « Investment. 
Atomic 
E n er g y 


' bas authorized 
a 
by *h* Na- 
RURAL ELECTRICS have l«>ss than one per eent of the 
». tmEa ^ T 
>,iva 
Power generation capacity in the United States, as shown 


r 8,u,|yumter AEC’i 
b>' th e c h a r t a b o v e . 
P riv a te sources still g en e rate --------- 
Puticipation 
p ro. 
than 81 per cent ol the electric power in the United . 


m ore 
States. 


Atomic Program 
Of Much Value 
To Rural Electrics 
Atomic energy will play an 
im portant role in the future 
of rural electrics, Senator Al­ 
bert Gore, of Tennessee, said 
on the Senate floor on May 11. 
“In some areas, where there 
is no hydro power potential, 
the REA co-ops face a rather 
bleak outlook, unless Congress 
takes forthright action with 
respect to atomic energy. 
“ In some areas the cost of 
power is very high. 
In such 
areas we should provide the 
opportunity for public power 
agencies 
to 
participate 
in 
atomic energy development. 
Atomic power plants should 
be developed in sizes which 
cooperatives can use to gener­ 
ate the new blocks of power 
they need. 
“The Atomic Energy Com­ 
mission should be developing 
large economical “yardstick" 
atomic 
power 
plants 
from 
which 
power-shortage 
areas 
could buy new power at rea­ 
sonable rates under the pref­ 
erence p r o v i s i o n s of the 
Atomic 
Energy 
Act 
passed 
last y ear,” he said. 


Power Header 
Is Developed 


A 
lit V .To;;, 
p. 
- r 
< 1Or 
j \ : 
- 1" n <i 
n< i I 
the 
Gen« ral 1 ;it v trie Con panv. 
Which says it S-- a “ m a j o r ad­ 
vance toward th. economic 
< it­ 
eration of electricity from a tonne 
energy " 
Vice-President Fran« is McCune 
has announced the new t ea« tor 
would be able to produce sev­ 
eral times as much power in a 
given size as its predecessor, «he 
direct boiling reactor 
Rural electric systems are < o 
tively interested in the atomic 
power 
program 
as 
a 
future 
source 
of 
abundant, 
low-cost 
power 
Through 
the 
National 
Rural Electric Cooperative As­ 
sociation’s Atomic Kn< rgy Study 
Group, rural electrics are fol­ 
lowing closely the progress 
atomic power. 
Commonwealth 
Edison 
Com­ 
pany, Chi< ago, HI., plans *o use 
the new d« sign in a prop« »« d 
180,000 kw nuclear generator sta­ 
tion, the General Electric exec**- 
live said. 
The proposed plant is 
among the largest of all nuclear 
pow« r plants y d propos««!. 
Its 
construction 
Is 
subject 
to ap­ 
proval by the 
Atomic En< rgy 
Commission. 
The new design is a du« l-i \< ’• 
boiling reactor. McCune said the 
reactor could be used "without 
heat exchangers by generating 
steam directly inside the reactor. 
This would elim inate the need 
for high operating pressures and 
tem peratures 
used 
in 
liqmd 
w ater cooled power reactors. 
. 
“ Scientifically 
speaking, 
..nd 
from the practical side as well, 
the 
dual-cycle 
boiling 
reactor 
takes industry past the pion« en- 
ing stage and into development 
of practical peacetim e use of the 
atom ,’’ McCune declared. 
“ It .a 
a stride forward in helping guar­ 
antee economic power and sta­ 
bility of America. ’ 
Other attracti\e features of the 
new reactor included: 
(a) the 
safety features of the direct boil­ 
ing reactor are retained in the 
new design; (b) the stability with 
relation to the load has been 
greatly improved, and (c) the 
new reactor meets the demand* 
of the power system without re­ 
quiring changes in reactor con­ 
trols, by providing steam at two 
different pressures. 


New Enterprises 
Ma«le Possible 
By Electricity 
W 
* 
To the dairy farm er, electro ity 
with the milking machine, re­ 
frigerated cold storage and hot 
w'ater 
for 
sanitation 
m e a n * 
Grade A milk at a prem ium 
price. 
In Southern states, elec­ 
tricity on the farm has m ade 
possible new farm enterprises. 
For example, Hillard Neyues of 
Jennings, Louisiana, once raised 
but a single crop—rice. 
When 
electricity cam e along, he buslt 
up a 26-cow herd and prom ptly 
added around $500 a month to 
the family income. 


o m Program Ma\ BePaltern for Future 
er Hale 


New Atomic 
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RURAL IlfC T R IFIC AT1QN SECTION 
Cosi of Rural Electricity Reduced During 20 Yea 


As Cost Goes 
Down; Dower 
Use Goes I p 
R 


ural electrics throughout the 
nation have heen consist- 
’ ently purchasing more elec­ 
tricity every year since 1940, but 
the cost per kwh has been grad­ 
ually less each year, a study of 
the system s indicates. 
Back in 1940 when the rural 
electric purchased more than 90 
p< r cent of the electricity needed, 
the cost was 1.09 cents per kuh. 
This is the wholesale 
tost of 
power. 
The bill that year foi 
this 
purchased electricity 
was 
nearly four and one-half million 
dollars. 
Kach year since then, the rural 
electrics have purchased 
more 
electricity 
f r o m 
comm ercial 
power companies and the fed­ 
eral government and yet the cost 
has continually decreased. 
In 1945, the rural electric* pur­ 
chased over $18 million dollars 
w'orth of electricity, but the cost 
was 0.82 cents per kwh. 
The 
bill 
that 
year 
for 
wholesale 
power was $18,518,441. 
Last year the bill to the rural 
electrics 
for 
the energy pur­ 
chaser was $108,979,050. but the 
cost per kwh vvas only 0.76 cents 
per kwh. 
The total amount ot 
kwh 
purchased 
last 
year was 
11,309,755,359. 


Sen. Johnson Points 
To Lasting Effect 
Of REA on Nation 
Tracing the history of the 
growth of rural electrification, 
Senalor Lyndon B. Johnson. 
(Tex.) told m em beis of the 
Senate on May It: 
“This is the anniversary of 
an event which has had more 
profound effects upon the eco­ 
nomic and social history of 
our Nation than almost any 
other single act. 
“The story of REA is the 
story of the dignity of man. 
Our rural population has heen 
brought out of the dark ages 
and 
the 
whole 
country has 
prospered. 
“The progress of the past 
tw,> decades has been little 
short of amazing 
But when 
the final chapter is wmitten, I 
believe that history will record 
rural electrification as one of 
the- greatest achievem ents of 
this country.” 


RURAL ELECTRICS serve nearly 10 per cent of the con­ 
sumers of electricity in the United States and over 55 per 
cent of its farms. The commercial utility will always serve 
the largest number, more than 80 per cent. The chart abo\e 
shows the number of the ultimate consumers in the I nited 
States«*nd from where they get electricity. 


All Rural Electrics Operate 
Under State Corporation Laws 


Electrification Is 
‘Emancipation* 
Eor Farm Folks 


The 
day 
the 
highline 
was 
hooked up marked the day that 
the farmer was connected to the 
modern world. 
On that day doz­ 
ens of hand-operated machines 
went 
Into 
storage. 
For 
the 
farm er and his wife, it meant a 
relief from pre-dawn and after­ 
dark chores. 
In this respect, the coming of 
electricity to rural America as a 
result of the development of the 
rural electrics was an “em anci­ 
pation” for farm folks. 
' ’ 


R uralelectrie system s through­ 
out the United States and Alaska 
at« 
paying 
taxes—every 
cent 
that any other utility pays on 
the federal tax level, except the 
income tax, and in many states, 
the sam e taxes as paid by other 
utilities, 
again except 
the cor­ 
poration income tax. 
Last year, rural electrics paid 
$10,112,176 
in 
taxes to federal, 
stale and local governments. 
All rural electri< s are organ­ 
ized under the cooperative laws 
of individual states, and this law 
prohibits a rural electric from 
making 
a 
profit, 
therefore 
it 
could not pay a tax under the 
various profits tax la w s -it has 
no profits. 
But its organizational charter 
calls for management and opera­ 
tions so that at the end of each 
year, it will take in in revenues 
at least as much as it is neces­ 
sary to spend out for operations. 
Since it is impossible to operate 
so that there would be absolutely 
no difference between expenses 
and income, in most all cases, 
there 
is 
an 
amount 
collect« “d 
from sale of electricity in excess 
of the 
actual amounts need d 
for operation of the individual 
rural electrics. 


This 
amount, 
whether 
it 
be 
small or large, is returned to 
the 
m embers 
in 
the 
form 
of 
capital credits, on the sam e basis 
on which the amounts were paid 
by 
Individual 
members. 
And 
these capital credits, under state 
laws, when they reach a certain 
percentage of the loan indebted­ 
ness of the individual rural elec­ 
tric, are then paid back to the 
member. 
These amounts or “ re 
funds“ as some would like to 
call them, are then counted as 
part of the farmer-member’s In­ 
come and. as such, are taxed 
both from the state income tax 
angle and also from the federal 
income tax angle. 


Taxes Paid By Electrics 
Throughout U.S. Reported 


Rural electrics in the United 
States and Alaska with distribu­ 
tion lines, not including the gen­ 
eration 
and transmission rural 
electrics, made the following tax 
payments during the past year: 
Alabama, 
$240,930; 
Arizona, 


Sen. I ulhrioht Says 
Rural Electrification 
Raise* Prosperity 


Rural electrification has had 
a far-reaching effect on the 
economy of the Nation, Speak­ 
ing before the Senate on May 
11, Senator J. William Ful- 
bnght (Ark.) said: 


“ I understand that studies 
have been made which indi­ 
cate 
that 
for 
every 
dollar 
which has been spent in build­ 
ing the RKA distribution sys­ 
tem $4 is spent for equipment 
by the farmers whose homes 
are electrified. 


This has meant 
business 
for retail and wholesale ap­ 
pliance 
distributors. 
It 
has 
meant employment and profits 
in the manufacturing indus­ 
tries and for the transporta­ 
tion companies. 
It ha^ meant 
that the producers of the raw 
m aterials have likewise shared 
in 
the 
expanding 
economic 
prosperity which has resulted 
from the RKA program." 


Assets of Rural Electrics 
In Each Stale Is 


$83,147; Arkansas, $445.908; Cali-4 
fomia, $36,613; 
Coloi ado, 
$107,- 
598. 
Delaw at e, $3.830; 
F l o r i d a , 
$101,415; Georgia, $67,224; Idaho, 
$93.016; 
Illinois, 
$573,091; 
Indi­ 
ana, 
$192,921; 
Iowa. 
$141,910; 
Kansas, $630,575; Kentucky, $273,- 
398. 


IxMiisiana. 
$46,660; 
M a i n e 
$4,438; Maryland, $63,542; Michi­ 
gan, 
$132,541; 
Minnesota, 
$450,- 
548; 
Mississippi, 
$66,501; 
M is­ 
souri, 
$370,8.48; 
Montana, $133,- 
774; Nebraska, $59,388; Neveda, 
$119. 


New Hampshire, $100,017; New 
Jersey, 
$21,774; 
New 
Mexico, 
$130,452; 
New 
York, 
$23,796; 
North 
Carolina. 
$59,263; 
North 
Dakota, $174.370; Ohio, $785,299; 
Oklahoma, 
$233,541 ; 
O r e g o n , 
$116,001; 
Pennsylvania, $33,666. 
South Carolina, $10.964; South 
D a k o t a . 
$190,531; 
Tennessee, 
$413.709; Texas, $381,937; 
Utah, 
$11,716; 
Vermont, 
$22,334; 
Vir­ 
ginia, $410,960; Washington, $223,- 
798; West Virginia, $2,660; Wis­ 
consin, $304,116; Wyoming, $16,- 
530; and Alaska, $31,698. 


Uo-Op (veneration, 
Transmission Loans 
\ alnahle to Program 
"The cost of power in the 
early days of the RKA pro­ 
gram was, and still is today 
one of the most important fac­ 
tors in the successful opera­ 
tion of a rural electrification 
cooperative or power disti ict. 
Senator Monroney. Okla , s ml. 
“The cost of power ix the 
largest single item of opera­ 
tion cost, except for interest 
and 
amortization 
payments 
If the power is pur« hased, and 
most of it is. and the only 
available w holesale rate is h 
few m ills too high, then RKA 
has no alternative but to lend 
money 
for 
generation 
and 
transmission fa« ilities. 


"In 
order 
to 
have 
some 
sm all 
degree 
of 
protection 
against exhorbitant 
tate in­ 
creases for wholesale power, 
or against poor service on the 
line, the generation and trans­ 
mission co-op loans have 6een 
worth tremendous amounts to 
R K A . 
“ Every state has seen out­ 
standing results because 
an 
independent power supply < an 
be obtained t h r o u g h RKA 
loans, if the utility rate* are 
unreasonable or the service 
unsatisfactory." 
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Rural Systems 
Add to Vi call It 
Of the Nation 


Repayment 
of 
tha principal 
and 
interest 
of 
electrification 
loans is part of the picture- The 
side effects are important. 


The 
$3 
billion 
electrification 
loan program 
is estim ated 
to 
have produced between $10 and 
$12 billion sales in etectncal ap 
pliances and services. 
Demend 
in ihe im m ediate future is ex 
pected to be alm ost as high. 
Rural electric system s through­ 
out the country em ploy around 
28.000 people and most of the 
payroll money is spent locally 
In 1954, 
RKA 
bor rowers 
paid 
over $140 million for the powei 
they 
distributed. 
They 
paid 
taxes totalling nearly 11 million 
More 
important 
hut 
Impos­ 
sible to estim ate in the terms 
of dollars is the increase to farm 
income which has resulted from 
the use of electricity as a pro­ 
duction tool. 


Some have expressed 
appre­ 
hension as to w-hat would happen 
to a rural electric 
system 
In 
drought areas. 
Ozark Electric 
Cooperative with headquarters at 
Mount Vernon, M issouri, found 
out. 
After two years of extrem e 
dry weather including one ten- 
month stretch without rain, use 
of power by 7,098 farm consumers 
increased by 1 million kwh. 
It 
appears that In an area of di­ 
versified 
farm ing 
drought 
has 
little effect on electric consump­ 
tion when fanners own their land 
and have a reasonably large in­ 
vestm ent 
in 
electrical 
equip­ 
ment. 
Tenant farm ers who use 
electricity m ainly 
for 
lighting 
are the ones who move away 
or stop service when the going 
gets rough. 


In sum m ary, 
the 
REA 
ap­ 
proach of long-term , low-interest 
loans, even with the hazard of 
100 per cent capitalization, seem s 
* w ell on the road to success. 
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Is it a fact that farm«] 
u^i more and mote 
н е a pnme H 
for 
electrical 
appbances | 


equipment? 


Here are a couple of1 
winch indicate the 
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trie Cooperative 
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od Light* 
11I« Power 
Best Use 


, of the big problem s in 
rural home is ♦© <*“ 
[ velop good lighting 
w ith 
^ electi 


several recommewla* 


(0f good lighting 
in 
the 
I ffhere these ideas have 
\arM out 
good lieht.nK 


JfSU Wl 
Lfl.rwss should be painted 
| jo that upwsrd light from 
turPS 
and 
portable 
, u 
bCHin< ♦ 
> do", n 
fi om 
[eil.n? and 
give 
diffused 


|, 
?o choose ceiling fix- 
, h shielding glass th at 
tk cn -,Ji so ttiere a ir no 
••hot" 
spots 
from 
the 


I lamps with diffusing r e ­ 
ader the 
shades, 
o r 
■ harps’* and use White In- 
I. v ’.u!h< 
rt tall lamps so that il is 
fceoary 1o “ scoot” dow n 
r chair to mad or to m ove 
№< toward the lam p to 
It 


; (or shades with white lin- 
a get maximum light re- 


1, shades should hi* opaque 


1 so that one cannot see 
of hght from the hulbs. 
|te enough lamps and space 
i »round the room to ’ vs ash 
dark comers, since deep 
of light and dark tire 
po< 


three-way bulbs so th at It 
Kibie 10 adjust the lig h t to 
ts purpose. 
This m eans 50 
for conversation. 100 for 
i reading, and 150 and up 
work. 


N three-way and four-w ay 
Iw’'dies so that the room 
ilit up ahead of entrance, 
|lr.' whichever dooi 
one 
enter, 


BPs should be eh o e n w ith 


SO th at they wi l l g o w ith 


p i e of furniture 
in 
the 


and so they will su it the 


1 < the 
furnish in g s 
w i t h 
'they are used 


T H E K ITC H EN O F TODAY’— not of the future, but of to­ 
day. 
A rrayed along h 12-foot wall are four separate re ­ 
frigerated appliances. 
There is the beverage cooler at the 
left. 
Ice cubes, crushed ice and cool w ater are available 
from the next unit. 
The combination food free/er-refriger- 
a to r has both doors o|H*n with the "lady of the house ’ 
standing in front. The moist-cold refrigerator that rolls 
out like a large draw er is at the right. This is NOT the 
kitchen of tom orrow — it is here today and can hr found in 
the homes of m any m em bers of rural electrics. 
For they 
know how to live electrically— and they know living electri­ 
cally is living economically. 


Assignment for Agriculture— 
1 sc of Barnvard Kilowatts 


G etting rural electricity to get 
up out of that easy chair in the 
living i-oom and go to work on 
the farm is one <»f the biggest 
assignm ents in Am erican agri­ 
culture today. 
In December, 1954, consumers 
on REA-financed lines had an 
average use of 236 kwh for the 
m onth. About 80 per cent of it 
was used around the house; only 
20 per cent on the farm. 


T he ru ral m a ik et for electri­ 
cal appliances and electrical pro­ 
duction tools has hardly been 


touched. The pressure w ater sys­ 
tem is the heart of home use of 
power, yet recent estim ates in­ 
dicate that only a little m ore 
than 40 per cent of rural homes 
have running w ater. 


Modern 
living 
demands 
the 
bathtub, the indoor toilet, hot 
w ate r heater, autom atic w ash­ 
ing machine, 
automatic 
dryer- 
live dishw asher and the garbage 
disposal, but all these depend on 
the pressure w ater system. 


Everyone 
stands 
to 
benefit 
from moie effective use ot rural 


. 


& 


lilt j0 
on 
farm means m ore 
for electricity on today 8 farm. 
2*>() of 
»m-k 
e farmer, especially this one 
these 400 uses are labor savers, and tin* 


X T v T 0f e,< ctricity to hatch his 
other 150 play almost as important parts 
lH *s on« of more than 400 uses in the rural life in these United States. 


Rural Electrics 
Affect I rban Areas 


S a y s H e p . 
5 a t e * 
The integration of rural and 
urban activities wav noted hv 
Congi fs'.m an Sidney R, Yate-v 
(111.) in rem arks before the 
House of Representatives orv 
the» 20th anniversary of rural 
electi ifiration. 
“ We now know 
lhat 
th e r e 
are over 400 uses of electricity 
on 
the 
farm ,” 
Rep. 
Yates 
said. 
“This m eans the p u r­ 
chase and m aintenance of all 
kinds and types of appliances 
and electric facilities that are 
m anufactured • in 
our 
large 
cities. 
“ Therefore, in paying trib­ 
ute to the great REA organi­ 
zation and in helping to keep 
it financially and technically 
sound and free from all poli­ 
tics as the Congress intended, 
we are actually taking steps 
to provide 
for a 
continuing 
prosperity which is as essen­ 
tial to the rural areas as it is 
to our urban cities.“ 


power. 
The 
farm er 
produces 
m ore at Jess cost; m ain street 
dealers 
and 
service 
men 
get 
more business and the rural elec­ 
tric system gains in 
financial 
security. The dollars the faim er 
spends on a w ater system go 
all the way back through the 
economic pipeline to the dealer, 
wholesaler, 
m an u factu rer 
and 
labor. 


Today th ere’s an organized ap­ 
proach to m ore arm better use of 
farm power. All who have a 
sta k e are represented in the In ­ 
ter-Industry F arm Electric U tili­ 
zation Council. M a n u iic tu rc rs of 
electrical e q u i p m e n t , whole­ 
salers, r e t a i l e r s , contractors, 
electric companies, rural electric 
c o o p e r a t i \ e s , 
agricultural 
schools, REA and other agencies, 
have joined in J h e effort. The 
individual farm er’s needs and his 
type of farm ing are given first 
consideration. 


Power at Work 


Part of the corn-hog production 
secret is found in inflated heat 
lamps. 
Like m any other farm ­ 
ers, Harrison lkard, of Perule, 
Tennessee, breeds his sows to 
farrow in January. 
Despite the 
unseasonable cold for lhat sec­ 
tion this winter, Mr. lkard w as 
not too much worried when his 
12 sows blessed him with 120 
pigs. 
One month later he still 
had 115 pigs all in good health. 
His 10 heat lam ps burned 24- 
hours 
a day 
during 
the 
chill 
weather. 


I % m*a I Dower 
Is IJ< <jmrinu 


I leav ier Lines 
B 


orrowers 
fiom REA a 
a 


ing th# 
peak <*! debt ¡'><v- 
m ents 
Hy 
195* b<.i rower 
will 
be 
expected to pas Si 16 million 
u 
t hat yeai 
In 1951, the am ount 
du* 
\\ as 
S , 2 
:n I lion 
M iny 
I«)! lowers hasc anticipated the 
period ot stress and h a w m ade 
advance pavm ents as a cushion 
ot 
credit. 
O ther 
have 
m ade 
certain 
that 
reserve 
accounts 
have been set up and invested 
>n governm ent bonds. 
Running 
parallel 
with 
the 
debt paym ent trend is another 
w Inch 
» alls 
foi 
rather 
Iteav y 
new 
investment 
In a good m a in areas. Iror- 
rowers who havp been m busi­ 
ness for 12 to 15 years .sudden­ 
ly 
a i r finding that 
the ru ia l 
dem and 
tor 
power 
is 
g rea ter 
th a n the capacitv ot th« ¡r lines. 
J he older lines are replaced at 
1955 
construction 
costs 
winch 
art 
appreciably h i g h e r than 
those of 1958. 
The additional 
investm ent 
requires 
effective 
power use cam paigns to increase 
revenues 
through 
the 
sal«- 
<.f 
fleet I icd v. 
Recently REA a>kcd its I>or- 
rowers 
to 
survey 
their 
loan 
needs tor the next five years, 
i he present electrification loan 
program runs around $160 mil­ 
lion a year. 
Borrowers estim ate that they 
will need $156 million in loan 
funds in 
1956; $151 million in 
1957; $123 million in 1958; $113 
million in 1959, and $92 million 
in 1960. 


Line Im provem ent 
Is Big Job Now 


B orrowers estim ate lh a t one 
fourth of the loan funds they 
will need each year will be used 
to improve and heavy up their 
distribution system s to m eet in­ 
creased dem and for power. 


A t the same tim e th a t bor­ 
rowers are m aking their loan 
paym ents they are also increas­ 
ing 
their 
equity 
through 
the 
use of th eir own general funds. 
B orrow ers 
now 
h a v e around 
$122 million of their own funds 
invested in electric facilities. 


While debt paym ents are on 
th e increase, the sam e is tru e 
in 
total 
borrow er 
operating 
m argins. 
A fter deducting op­ 
erating costs, depreciation and 
interest, borrow ers had an an­ 
nual net m argin of $24,548,369 
in 1952. 
In 
1954 this figure 
rose 
to 
$42,700,000. 
With 
stepped 
up 
power 
use 
cam ­ 
paigns, borrow er m argins should 
continue to show steady progress. 


At 
the sam e time th a t 
the 
sales of power are increasing, 
borrow ers are being encouraged 
to put m ore and m ore em phasis 
on good m anagem ent. 
The use 
of m anagem ent 
analyses, 
long 
range planning, system surveys, 
cash budgeting and stronger in­ 
ternal controls have all aided 
borrow ers 
in 
developing 
more 
m atu re m anagem ent. 


H 
RURAL EUCTRIFICATIONSEÇTION 
77 Rural Electrics Serve Texas Farmers, Rancho 
I ii » ill, W,)^ 
All Systems 
W ork \\ itli 
State Office 


Services of Texas Electric Co­ 
operatives as a membership as- 
pociation are about as varied as 
the individual requests from the 
T7 member rui al electric sys­ 
tems, but are generally tied in 
with informational activities and 
as a vehicle for group action on 
probliems. 
Regular informational activities 
are principally CURRENT m aga­ 
zine, 
a 
bi-monthly publication 
which goes to 2,500 
directors, 
managers, 
and 
employees 
of 
Texas rural electric ro-ops, and 
a weekly management newsletter 
which goes to all m anagers in 
the state. 
* 
Both 
of 
these 
services 
are 
financed from the membership 
dues paid by the m em ber sys­ 
tems. 
CURRENT includes per­ 
sonal items, local news of co-ops 
and their employees, and feature 
articles on employee w’ork. 
It 
Is cited by Bill Lewis. 
The weekly newsletter to m an­ 
agers is a "news-in-a-nutshell” 
type of publication, four pages 
in length, which includes “ all the 
news thats (it to print“- about 
co-ops and power in general, that 
is. 
Editor is Elmo J. Osborne, 
TEC general manager. 
Sponsorship of various techni­ 
cal schools and conferences is 
also part of the membership ac­ 
tivities of the association. 
This 
Includes power-use schools held 
in the past for the training of 
co-op employees, and also, the 
current series of “ Rural Develop­ 
ment Conferences" at which co­ 
ops. electric appliance m anufac­ 
turers, and rural agencies and 
organizations 
are 
represented, 
work out joint recommendations 
for developing rural areas. 
As an information center, TEC 
studies closely all legislation pro­ 
posed in regular and special ses­ 
sions of the Legislature, informs 
all member systems of legislation 
affecting them, and serves as ac­ 
tion group for support or opposi­ 
tion to legislation when the views 
of members are expressed. 
Related to this type of service 
is the watch kept by state board 
and employees on other m atters 
affecting the general w’elfare of 
the co-ops. 
An example of this 
function 
is 
the 
opposition ex­ 
pressed collectively by the co­ 
operatives through TEC to cer­ 
tain policies of REA. 
Notable 
in (his field was the case of the 
“ prevailing w age“ policy which 
REA attem pted to impose on the 
co-ops three years ago. Through 
their state association, the co-ops 
successfully resisted this as an 
invasion of their right 
to 
run 
thfir own business. 
Looking after the general wel­ 
fare 
of 
the 
cooperatives also 
m eans public expression of the 
View» of the co-ops in an effec­ 
tive way, such as the defense of 
the right of the co-ops to run 
and operate their own generation 
and transm ission facilities. Real­ 
izing that ihp very roots of the 
cooperative rural 
electrification 
program were threatened if this 
right was removed, extensive re- 


O u a litv T r a n s f o r m e r IÎ« p a ir s 
Necessary For Coot! Electric Service 
ewest se n ice of the Texas 
of transform ers was built on the 
[ \ 
Electric Cooperatives, In*., 
is transform er repair In 
the modern $100,000 shop located 
on the gurnet Road in Austin, 
and just opened for business in 
1953. 
W ith the thousands 
of 
transform ers in service on the 
rural systems over the 
state, 
quality repair service was recog­ 
nized as an essential to good 
electric service, hence the estab­ 
lishment of the co-ops own repair 
service. 
A fter almost a \e a r in 
the 
^building and equipping stage, the 
shop was opened for business in 
May, 
1953, 
and 
has 
already 
proved its value in providing an 
efficient and dependable repair 
service. 
Under the direction of Man­ 
ager H. K. (Gus) Garrison the 
shop has grown to employ tw en­ 
ty-one people and has a current 
repair capacity of more than 200 
transform ers per month 
It is 
furnished with the latest in re­ 
pairing and testing 
equipment, 
can handle the largest jobs the 
co-ops have, larger even than the 
333 KV transform er which is the 
largest repaired up to now. 
A regular pick-up and delivery 
service is provided 
throughout 
the state with a large tractor- 
trailer combination which hauls 
lip to 100 transform ers at a time. 
A special feature of the service 
is the painting of the name of 
each co-op on Its transform ers. 
Most of the equipment for re­ 
pairing, uprating and rewinding 


spot by the men who are now- 
operating it. 
The shop, under the direct su­ 
pervision of Jam es Webb, also 
furnishes repair service for oil 
circuit breakers and regulators 
as well, and has done some oil 
testing fo substation transform ­ 
ers. 
, 
-A-' . -' 


search on the value of this right 
in dollars and cents was done 
by 
TEC 
and 
the 
results 
In 
broahure form were 
presented 
to REA officials and Congress­ 
men two years ago. 
The adaptability 
erf 
TEC to 
m eet the needs of the mem ber 
systems is dem onstrated by the 
mobile 
generating 
units 
with 
which it began operation in 1942. 
These were four mobile units de­ 
signed to furnish small amounts 
of emergency or standby power 
on a rental basis for the m em ­ 
ber systems. 
Today, 
tlie 
ca­ 
pacity of these units has been 
laregly outgrown by the greatly 
increased power 
loads 
In 
the 
state. 
Of the original four, only 
one is now retained, for use in 
emergencies. 
This need has de­ 
clined while other grew. 
The services are varied, with 
each state director each month 
bringing the problem and needs 
%f the cooperatives in his area 
to the attention of the boaid for 
whatever action may he needed. 
As a cooperative of cooperatives 
it is one place where sectional­ 
ism is forgotten and the prob­ 
lems of the few are of interest 
and urgency to all. 


Texas Co-Ops 
Are Active 


(Continued from Page 1) 


composed of all the rural elec­ 
trics of the state simply has not 
had contact directly with individ­ 
ual co-op members even though 
all its work is for the ultimate 
benefit of this group of people. 
Guided by a seven-man board 
of directors elected yearly from 
over the state, the first office of 
TEC was opened just 11 years 
ago, 1944, in the Searbough Build­ 
ing in Austin. 
The first busi­ 
ness undertaken was publishing 
TEXAS 
CO-OP 
POWER 
and 
serving as an information center 
for the co-ops on legislative m at­ 
ters. 
These are still part of the ev­ 
eryday service rendered the Co­ 
ops by 1 EC, but as the system* 


tion of lines to many rural areas, 
the co-ops have sin< e tccunM*- 
lated an asset of almost half t 
million dollars clear of debt arid 
still supplying them wiih vital 
rflaterial for construction. 
Now a successful business, th 
was a bold move for the "board 
of directors of TEC in 1944, an 
untried venture which even some 
officials of the REA w-ere doubt­ 
ful about. 
The original plant would hardly 
be recognizable to the men who 
first inspected and purchased it 
for the cooperatives in 1944. 
A 
near complete re-furnishing job 
has been done 
over 
the 
p*-t 
eleven years with little of the 
original equipment still in use. 
Improved methods and techm- 
ques have taken over to give the 
co-ops 
an 
up-to-date 
modem 
plant. 


Entire 
Operation Is 
Watched 
Careful) i 


OSIE CAUBLE, PRESID EN T of 
the Board of Director* of the 
Texas Electric Cooperative*, Inc., 
I* one of Texas* most outstanding 
Co-Op leader*. He U actl\e In 
the work of the Cooperative« In 
hi* «tote aa well a* in the na­ 
tion. The present Board I* roin- 
|MH*ed of Mr. Cauble, l*re*ident; 
Fain M rDougal, Viee-I*re«ldent; 
Ben Templeton, Seoretary-Tre***- 
urer; with Director« J. L. John«, 
M. D. Kaderll. Earl Walde and 
Donald s. Foster. 


Pole Plant 
Helps Spread 
Co-Op Power 


Creosoted poles 
from 
Texas 
Electric 
Cooperatives* 
Lufkin 
plant have paved the way, so to 
speak, for a lot of the rural elec­ 
trification 
in 
Texas 
since the 
plant was purchased for the co­ 
ops by TEC in 1944. 
Starting 
with 1945, the bulk of line con­ 
struction on rural electric sys­ 
tems came in the years through 
1950, with the co-ops’ plant in the 
thick of it supply ing most of the 
poles. 
Financed by loans from REA 
amounting 
$342,000, this unique 
cooperative etfort reached it* cli­ 
max in 1951 when the then Ad­ 
m inistrator of REA Claude Wick- 
ard was handed a ( heck by TEC 
president, Allen Burditt, for the 
last payment, retiring the debt 
on the plant. 
Besides cutting short a w ar­ 
time bottleneck of pole supply 
which was holding up const ruc- 


grevv in m aturity and the needs 
for services grew, other phases 
of activity have been added. With 
a general office at 515 West Fifth 
in Austin, housing the publication 
a n d 
accounting 
departments, 
other facilities are now located 
at 8140 Burnet Road in Austin 
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I tiisis For 
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T 
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rpnizatk*; 
!fie character 
men 
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and 
w!‘o guide itj ft 
°l*’^tioni, and son,, 
s »’e otgamzatiou * , 
i" s) Ntews. Tr* Jhj 
men who have served is 
l>'r* i)! the TEC board of i 
tois have been largely n 
hie for shaping it as a p 
si Vi- service organization 
lng in a democratic 
cany out the aim* 
lit* memben 
Fa 
ch * ; 
the 
1941 


•s-ghted leadership hin 


r(e ristic o( the groupi 


" s' 
incorpot atorj m 


a fo rm an orgaraatsi 
From the forests of E ast Texas 
to the electric lines of the co-ops, 
TEC Treating Division see* the 
poles through the entire opera­ 
tion. 
Poles are cut from ti-ees 
in the forests and designated as 
to class and length, where the 
production superintendent of the 
plant contracts for them to be 
shipped in to the Lufkin plant 
It is an exacting and highly com­ 
petitive 
business, 
handled 
for 
TEC by Jess Harper. 
Into the plant by rail and by 
truck, the poles are again checked 
for length and class 
(circum ­ 
ference» before 
they 
are 
run 
through a peeling machine which 
smooths out the 
rough 
spots, 
takes of! rem aining fragm ents 
bark. 
Here they are also cut to 
exact length a ml bored for the 
type of hardw are which will !>*• 
put on them in the co-op lines. 
By tram th y go 
into 
huge 
cylinders w'here they are locked 
up and pressure force si complete 
penetration of creosote pres, rx 
tive into them, in most cases a 
10 lb, per cubic foot retention. 
This treatm ent is checked by in­ 
dependent inspectors, who keep 
a 
resident 
inspector 
on 
the 
grounds to see that all specifica­ 
tion requirem ents are properly 
met. 
From the cylinder and creosote 
treatm ent, the poles go into in­ 
ventory stacks, or directly onto 
rail t ars and trucks for shipment 
to the various points In Texas 
where rural electric 
line 
con­ 
struction is underway, bringing 
electricity to still another rural 
family. 


From the time the poles enter 
the plant, they are handled by 
the crews under (he direction of 
plant manager, A. R. Geye and 
sales and service are handled by 
Jess Harper, Superintendent of 
Procurem ent and Sales. 
Since 1948 th« olant has m ain­ 
tained its own 
fleet 
of 
seven 
trucks to make deliveries to the 
co-ops. Either truck or rail ship­ 
ment is used according to the 
requests of the co-ops. 


a ; •'♦■nt ii be i n v *1 
in the rural electric 


A limit of two vjccfss: 
t*'r.ire for members of th« J 
v*1 * s wj ¡(ten mto the by-!« 
in 
* e that the asso. .■,? \ 
a I way s be open to nevt 
a fr 
approac h • ■ profess 


bile 
this require:!«? 
tumoifi 
leadership, it hai also 
(omplete lemocracy ir, ts*i 
rung of th * afTi s o? 3* i 
co-op and has enabled i 
cross se< bon of the s:a*ei! 
ers to serve. 
Of the seven original me 
toi s, only thiee are still act 
the rural slectnfi •at;« pro? 
They are Truett Bailey, 
Newton, and J, E, W.lier 
members of the first Botrd t 
J. H. Flood, Johnny Coi 
Scales, and Wm. Church. 


Of the 53* who have ser 
are still actively working a 
rural electrification progrus, 
ha-.- 
died and 
the remaafflj 
have 
gone into 
other wort. 


In addition 
to 
the cri 
seven the following have * 
one or more years on the 
Board: 
Thomas E. Hint 
Thomas League, Charles 
man, R. L. MeNaD*?, 
Com. an, G lynn Scot* 0 K.$< 
all, 
Joseph A, Barton, A 
Thom a - Raymond Harnpe. I 
Hassman, V. B. Sha», 0, 
Bryan, H H, Sears, and 


T 
E. Craddock. R R 
man, Raymond Pw*#’ 
Shepperd, 
Jehu Murrah, 
Worthy, G . A. Tunnel A 
Dun 
Orv il 
C • ‘ . \ 
Le - h i D H Fan™ * »! 
Lanham, C M. Lester, U 
ton, M. G. Hyltin, D B. U 
ter and 
Garland Peningtflft Au* 
Burditt, Weldon Grom ^ 
Ross j r„ W. E. Lanhant 
Land, R. A. Yarbrough, 
C 
M. Wagr#r 
f r Quail*. 


Ammons, 
Leo Forrest, 
Cardwell. 


Kirk, 
Spence, 


0 ' 


s 
? 
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SOMETHING OF W H I C H TO BE 
PRO! I)—The Co-Ops own transformer 
repair shop In Austin, Texas Is one of the 
most modern, up-to-date repair shops in 


t full 
the country. O perating » 
»00 tfl# 
now, th« »hop 
formers each m onth, 
assets oi the Texa* Co-l»F- 


